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Good Work in Worcester 


Piedmont Church witnessed a memorable scene on 
Thursday evening of Holy Week when communion 
was observed and fifty persons were received to 
membership, the largest accession in the history of 
the church. All but one were adults and forty-four 
were heads of families. Twenty-five received bap- 
tism and forty-six made their first profession of faith. 
This result was largely obtained by personal visita- 
tion, to which Dr. and Mrs. Scott have devoted most 
of their time for the past month, among those regu- 
larly attending but not members of the chureh. This 
visitation discovered many who held a genuine faith 
in Christ but for various reasons had never con- 
fessed it. Upon a frank consideration of the matter 
and the explanation in some cases of false or unim- 
portant views, they were glad todo so. On the fol- 
lowing Monday evening the pastor and the standing 
committee gave a reception to the seventy-three 
persons who have come into church fellowship since 
the new year. Throughout the winter, Dr. and Mrs. 
Scott have been giving receptions to the members 
of the congregation, taking them alphabetically in 
sections of seventy-five to a hundred, which has done 
much to aequaint the people with one another. 

Union Church is also experieneinga spiritual awak- 
ening. Thirty-one persons united at the March and 
Holy Week communions. Union has entirely done 
away with its expensive quartet and depends in- 
stead upon the congregation, led by a volunteer 
chorus. 

Plymouth is maintaining the earnest life which 
characterized its work last year. Thirty-eight have 
been added to the church thus far in 1904, two- 
thirds on confession. The benevolences for the 
first quarter this year, with one exception, were the 
largest for a like period for many years. 

At Pilgrim, for the five Lenten Sunday evenings 
Dr. Lewis gave appropriate stereopticon lectures on 
Palestine and the Life of Christ, which drew large 
audiences. These speakers were heard during Holy 
Week: Kev. J. A. Hultman, Rev. C. M. Southgate, 
William Shaw and William R. Moody. ER. W. P. 





The Alabama Associations 


The three Alabama Associations—churches, Sun- 
day schools and Woman’s Missionary Union—met 
in Marion and filled the hours with earnest work 
from March 25-29. Mr. W. W. Hadnott, a young lay- 
man of Birmingham, was moderator. If Governor 
Vardaman had been present, capable of new impres- 
sions, he would have received some very positive 
ones. The evidences of high thinking, however 
plain the living, were too numerous to be accounted 
for on the theory that culture in a Negro is evidence 
that he is a “ freak,’’ and not proof of common pos- 
sibilities of his race. The sermons, papers and ad- 
dresses were not unlike those of any similar body in 
the land. The expenditure of labor and money on 
behalf of the race has borne evident fruit. Some of 
the ablest papers and addresses were by women. 
Each of the associational meetings was introduced 
by an address of welcome and a response—worthy 
of mention because models of currect thinking and 
graceful expression. 

The reports from churches, Sunday schools and 
C. E. Societies showed numerical growth and prog- 
ress; and gave evidence of faithful labor on the 
part of ministers and people despite various hin- 
drances. The gain in benevolent contributions was 
notable and encouraging, though the figure given 
under the head of foreign missions was much 
smaller than last year. 

The associational sermon was by Rev. E. E. 
Scott. This, as well as the other sermons, was 
marked by a cheering liberality of thought quite 
consistent with soundness of doctrine, conclusive- 
ness of argument and directness and fervency of 
appeal. There was manifest a deep yearning in 
our leaders that the people be brought up to a 
higher and purer grade of living and more intelli- 
gent spiritual perception, It was also made clear 
that the high ideals for which Congregationalism 
stands are becoming better understood and appre- 
ciated by the colored people. 

Marion was a delightful place for the spring 
meetings. Flowers were abundant and the sun- 
shine glorious, while the North was in the grasp 
of a fearful blizzard. Delightful was our welcome 
from Marion church and the teachers of Lincoln 
Normal Institute. The association will meet in 
Selma next year. at. ¢ 





Scotch Presbyterians are preparing to cele- 
brate adequately, next. year the quartercente- 
nary of the birth of John’ Knox. 








Religious Notices 





Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses A ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a Wt 





THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions ir Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 


THE seventy-second annual meeting of the Congroge. 
tional Sunday School and Publishing Society will be 
held in Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House, Boston, on 
Monday, April 18, 1904, at 3 p. M., for the purpose of 
copertins the proceedings of the Society, goes | 
the accounts, choosing officers, to consider propose 
amendments to Article IIL. of the By-laws in regard to 
the number of directors to constitute the board, ns 
number that shall be elected each year, and the ne 
members who shall be elected each year, and take ection 
thereon, and for the transaction of ‘other business. All 
life members are entitled to vote; also, “ the ae 
Association, Conference, or Convention of Congre; 
tional Churches in any state may annually nomina 
persons for election as annual members of the society. 5 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries ; — temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leac ing seaports at home 
apd abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
ag the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend anc 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New Y 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. aronDARD. President. 
Rev. W. G. STITT, Seeretary. W. HALL RopEs, Treasurer. 








Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not excéeding ‘five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








For Sale, an Estey reed pedal'Organ in good condi- 
tion. 1 Center Street, Watertown, Mass. 


Boarders Wanted. One or more in a small private 
family. Pleasant country home. Referetices exchanged. 
Address E, Box 23, West Medway, Mass. 


Wanted, by a medical student, position as nurse or 
companion to gentleman during summer, Rhode Islana 
preferred. Address R. M.C., 4173 Leidy Ave., Philadel- 
phia, Pa 

Housekeeper, who would be member of family, 
wanted for a household of three persons ina suburb of 
Boston. Address J. H. A., 16, The Congregatwnalist, 
Boston, Mass. 


Graduate Nurse, widely experiences in mental 
diseases, desires employment. excellent references. 
Terms reasonable. Address W., 16, care The Uongrega- 
tionalist, Boston. 

Wanted, by a woman eminently fitted to, and suc- 
cessful in the work, a position as pastor’s assistant or 
church visitor. Address M. E. A., Care Postinaster, 
Station A, Boston, Mass. 


Board on Farm Wanted by a family for the 
summer. Good, plain cooking expected. Should be 
not over one hour from Boston. Address, Stating price 
and full particulars, M. M.,13, care The Congregationalist, 
Boston, Mass. 





Boarders Wanted in a small village. Healthful 
location, pleasant drives, with fine views. Genuine 
farmer’s table of the best quality. Price reasonable. 
Number limited. Address F. H. F., St. Johnsbury Kast, 
Vermont. 


Board Wanted in country, within twenty-five miles 
of Boston, for three adults and two children, Sy yd 
where no other boarders are taken. North side of city 
preferred. Address F., 13, care The Congregationaiist, 

Boston, Mass. 


Summer ta In beautiful pine grove near the 
Sound, Niantic, ed — the water. 7 rooms 
furnished. aie. “ai00: rent, $30 a month, 875 for 
season. Apply to George H. Elwell, 6 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


An Invalid can find experienced care and home 
comforts in Newton. rge sunny house, on high 
ground. First-class in every particular. Best of ref- 
erences furnished. Address D. M., 14, care of Zhe Uon- 
gregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Private Home for elderly gentlemen. Large co 
try mansion, furnace heat, open fireplaces, bath and ‘all 
modern conveniences. Everything strictly first-class. 
Boston and Worcester references. Address A. W. Fuller, 
Box 85, No. Brookfield, Mass. 


Pews For Sale. Sixty-two church pews. Ash with 
curved seats and backs. a moldings aad bases solid 
walnut. fanne capacity 4 irst class in every par- 
ticular. ag Factors and full information apply to George 
N. Forney, Hanover, York Co., 


Country Board Wanted for summer months for 
— about 70 years old, Must have nice sunny room, 
good plain food. Location preferred within 73 
miles of Boston, in pleasant neighborhood with easy 
ks. Address, giving terms and references, Franklin 

P- y ng 373 Washington Street, Boston, 





For Rent, Cambridge, Mass., $20,000 house and 
grounds, prominent corner, fifteen rooms, vine-shaded 
verandas, well furnished, including fine piano and 2,000 
volume brary, choice location for summer residence, 
five cent fare to o¢eah beaches. . lu consideration of care 
of premises rent to adults for July and August, with free 
_. of iw and gas Sie Re Rererquees required. Address 
ev 











YOUNG MEN a nd BOYS, 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS aoe FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, Bosto 
Wiggin, —~ Jobn 4 eg Publishing and 
Pure ing Office w York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twen §- St.; in Thusans, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME Meepcu Any SOcIETY 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, N. Y. r. William 
B. Howland Treasurer, to whom donations car ‘subscrip- 
tions and all 6 Nap arn mene relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 

.» Edi : v. Wi nm Choate, 
D. >. Cosseapenaans Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ard, D. D., Congregational 
House, Boston, eestor Representative. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St.,New York. Missions in the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese, Boston 
=, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations wad be sent to either of the above 
gtices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 

Twenty-second St., New’ York City. 


THE Co Se BASIOMAL. CHURCH BUILDING SOOIBTY. 
Aids in build to Secon and — oe Rev. Charles 





H. bene ag Secretary ; Cobb, 
Secre Emer meritus; Charles ith Hope, ‘Treacurér, “108 
East gona St. w York, N. Y. Rev. . H Taintor, 151 


Washington ae Chicago, il; Rev. GA. Hood, Congre- 
Fae. House, Boston, Rev. H. Wikoff, 
C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal Field Secre- 


 riiieniiainlidice EDUCATION SOCIETY Gncieting 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven ecu 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Thi 
teen ou i sehools in Loy A and New Mexico. Ed- 
retary; 8. F. Wilkins, 
} eh ge ,613 bark tional House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING ag ty ee ee ee House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, dent; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary aan FB ney 

The Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, i school ies, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, oratreduced 
cost. The ‘administrative expenses of this de aero 
are wholly na ag Ae g fa rd al nd from the Busi- 

ness Departmen’ contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools as individuals go directl bal mission- 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field retary and 
this‘ ae J. — is New England Gapetintendeat for 

8 de 





rtment, in charge of the Business 
iis rand! known in thé trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
ublishes The Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
grim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday School pa- 
a books for Sunday schools and home reading. 
ords and Requisites for churches and Sunday anos, 
and sells the books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its Ly me is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary Department to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east 
8 gi A! sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior and Western 
states to om Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
(care Trustees National Council). Helps needy Congre- 
gational ministers and widows and children of deceased 
ministers. Seeks permanent fund of ¢1,000,000. Asks 
for annual offerings from See, personal donations 
and bequests. i ae te Rev. H. Stimson, D.D.; 

retary, Rev. Wm mine D., Fourth Ave. and 
22nd St. ‘New York; kev. Samuel B. Forbes, 

206 Wethersfield Ave., THarttord, cee "riela Secretary, 
New England, Rev. Edward Hawes, D. D., Hartford, Ct. 


BosToN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY memes 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzi zie, VD. D., 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; f 5 Mt Secretary, Rev. 
Cc. P. Osborne, ‘Room 601 Congregational House, oston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and a aay by the churches of New England. 


soe. should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s end Soclen . Contributions from churches and 
Individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 609 at lev aa oor Rev. F. E. Em- 
rich, D. D.. Secretary 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit Eupplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Sole ‘or House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice. Secre 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
Se solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
urer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 

E. B. Ep Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). om object is the estab- 
lishment and support of elical Co: gational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in ston and fe saburbe. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres. ; C. elsey, Treas. ; Geocne i. 
Flint, Sec., 101 \Fonaviaean' st Boston. 


Women’s Organizations : 


WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISsIons, Room 704 Congroga. 
tional House. Miss Sarah Lout se se Day, Treasurer; Misa 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secreta’ 


wre: mommy mussronanx ASSOCIATION, Room 

Congregations’ House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
path a a minong Home Secretary. 

‘THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND Boyne’ ¢ of fee 


ton, Room 601 Co gational House, Bosto 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville 8 St., Rosbury. 








Positions Supplied in Busi 


BRECK’S BUREAU 


51 No. Market Street, Boston 
See Mr. McGERIGLE. 

















R all kinds of Church and Sunday School 
Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 


lished, to Congregational Bookstores at 
mat. Smee ee 
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The Culmination of Progressive Enterprise 
TWO-SPEED GEAR, COASTER BRAKE 


Chainless Bicycles 


Western Dept., Eastern Dept., 
Chicago, Ill. Hartford, Conn. 
Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any 
one Catalogue mailed on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 














Don’t think less of your system than you do of 
your house. Give it a thorough cleansing, too. 
Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


$62, BUFFALO TO Los ANGEL ES AND SAN FRAN- 
CISCO AND RETURN via THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD. 
—Tickets on sale April 22 to May 1, inclusive. 
Good returning until June 30,1904. Stop-off priv- 
ileges. For full particulars see local agents or 
write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., New Old South 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR WASHINGTON TOURS 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY.—Seven- 
day tours, including hotel accommodations, meals 
en route, allowing longer stay in Washington and 
stop-over at Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York, 
will leave Boston under the Personally-Conducted 
System of the Pennsylvania Railroad on Jan. 22, 
Feb. 5 and 19, March 4 and 18, April 1, 15 and 29, 
and May 13. Rate for tour of April 29 will be $26, 
and for tour of May 13, $27. Itinerary of Tourist 
Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


SPECIAL Low RATES VIA THE NICKEL PLATE 
Roap.—To points in the West and Southwest. 
Round trip Homeseekers’ tickets and one-way Col- 
onist tickets on sale March 15 and April 5 and 19. 
Also one-way Settlers’ tickets to points in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota and Wyoming each 
Tuesday during March and April. Write L. P. Bur- 
gess, N. E. P. A., Boston, Mass. 


FINE porcelain is taking rank with silver and 
pictures for complimentary gifts, and some of the 
fine china that has come out this season in the 
special importations of Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 
made to order with the family letter or monogram, 
are beautiful examples of what part fine porcelain 
will have as heirloom treasures to children and 
grandchildren. 


A MATTRESS EXPLANATION.—A certain kind of 
mattress is being extensively advertised as “‘ elastic 
felt.” The term is misleading. The mattress is not 
made of felt, but of cotton. Identically the same 
kind of mattress is made by the Paine Furniture 
Company of this city, but at a much lower price. 
They charge $13.50, whereas the advertised price 
is invariably $15. Our readers ought to know this 
fact. 

THE Franklin P. Shumway Co. was incorporated 
last week in this city as a Massachusetts corpora- 
tion to continue the advertising business heretofore 
done by Mr. F. P. Shumway, with a paid-up capital 
of $30,000. Mr. Shumway has been closely asso- 
ciated with advertising in this city for the past 
twenty-seven years, fifteen years of which he has 
conducted a successful advertising agency, which 
has now outgrown the individual. The new com- 
pany succeeds to all the business of Mr. Shumway, 
among his clients being many leading manufactur- 
ers, jobbers and retailers. The company has a fine 
suite of offices in the Jewelers’ Building, 373 
Washington Street, and has ample facilities for 
handling advertising in the most expeditious man- 
ner. Many well-known gentlemen have associated 
themselves with this company, and they will no 
doubt largely add to the past successes of the firm. 


THE RINGROSE TOURS 


Don’t be behind the times, Use up-to-date successful 
methods when traveling. Ten tours to Europe this 
season. No uniformed guides. All parties private and 
under special conductorship. Booklets on request. 


JEROME A. RINCROSE 


343 Fifth Avenue—New York—271 Broadway 
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RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 

versal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
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take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 
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Mail Orders Only. No Branches or Agents. 


Summer Costumes 


MADE TO YOUR ORDER 
In the Latest New York Style 


$8 to 50 


WE GUARANTEE TO FIT YOU. 
CATALOGUE and SAMPLES FREE. 


Here is a propo- 
sition that every 
one who desires to 
dress well should 
consider. Some 
ladies who prefer 
to have their gar- 
ments made to or- 
der frequently hes- 
itate to do s0 on ac- 
count of the addi- 
tional cost over 
ready-made goods. 

Our unequaled facil- 
ities and Proven sys- 
tem entirely overcome 
that sbieet ion,and 
any lady can have her 

arments made b 
n the latest New York 
style at prices from 85 
to $10 lower than 
ready-made goods can 
be purchased. We 
make every garment 
to order, thus insuring 
the perfecti on of fit 
and finish, Our ma- 
terials and workman- 
ship are unexcelled. 

You take no risk 
in dealing with us. 
If anything we 
send you is not en- 
tirely satisfac- 
tory, A gd it 
promp - . we 
will re aa your 
money. 

Our Catalogue con- 
tains all the latest 
creations in ladies’ 
suits, jackets and 
skirts. Our designs 
are exclusive and our 
materials comprise 
the newest and most 
up-to-date fabrics for 
Summer wear. 

ng do not carry wash goods nor make silk shirt-waist 
suits, 

Make your selection from our Catalogue and 
penny ae send us your measurements taken accord- 

ug to our new and simple measurement diagram, 
oan we will guarantee to fit you. 














— Se 


Our Spring and Summer Catalogue illustrates: 


Tailored Suits . P ° $8 to $50 
Handsome Skirts. P . $4 to $20 
Etamine Costumes . $10 to $40 
Mohair and Brilliantine "Suits $8 to $40 
Mohair Skirts . i i - $4to$is 
Spring Jackets. . . . . $7to0 $30 


Walking Suits and Skirts, Rainy-Day Suits, Traveling 
Dresses, Rain Coats, etc. 


We pay express charges to any part of the United States. 


Write today for Catalogue No. 52 and a selected 
line of samples of the newest materials—you will 
get them free oT return mail. When requesting 
samples if you will kindly state the colors you pre- 
ont and ubout the price you desire to pay 

or your garment, we will senda full assortment 
St just what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Established 15 years. 














ANOTHER VALUABLE BEECHER BOOK 


Now Added to Our List 


Prayers from 
Plymouth Pulpit 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER 


Many used to remark that they enjoyed the 
devotional services at Plymouth Church as 
much as the sermon and that Mr. Beeeher’s 
public prayers were as impressive as anything 
he ever spoke. 

It is a pleasure to be able to add this valu- 
able book to our list of Mr. Beecher’s works 
and to offer it at a less price than ever before. 
It was formerly $1.50. We offer it at 


$1.00 net, postpaid. 





The Pilgrim Press, 


BOSTON 


New York Chicago 
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Educational 
E Fisk pf RACHER?S Aone IES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 th Ave., N. ¥.; 
Washington ; Thacnas: Minedepolter. a * Francisco; 


Los — Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about ey 
. O. PRATT, Manager. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N. BEACH, President. 

Thorough theological training for college men and 
for those who are not or who lack Greek. Open to all 
denominations. Buiidings, equipment, library, gym- 
nasium. excellent. Expensesiow. Year opens Sept. 
22,1904. For Catalogue, etc., apply to 

Professor C. A. BECK WITH, Corresponding Secretary. 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


began its 96th year Sept. 16, 1903. 
For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, build ngs, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


Open to college graduates only. 
HARTFORD Training for active pastorate. 
Opportunity for specialization. 
OHI0, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


72d year opens Sept. 28. Strong courses with special 
advantag zes in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
rof . I. Bosworth, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Courses in Missions and Reli- 
fous Pedagogy. Seventy-first 
year begins September 28, 1904. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. A college preparatory school for 
girls. Catalogue sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 
MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


® 4 9 School 
Miss Kimball’s pocntrh. 
University Section of Worcester, Mass. 18th year. 
Prepares for College. General and Special courses. Gym- 


nasium, basket-ball, tennis. excursions. Permanent home 
and care forgirlsif needed. Send for illustrated booklet. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
Wellesley School 42". 
Boys 
Wellesley, Mass College gga er Two outing 
terms each year in mountain camp. { — an of unusual 
benefit physically and mentally. For circulars ———e 


EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Characterized by strength we rata 
and earnesiness of b 

The many considerations of a boy’s life 
at school form the text of a pamphlet 
that has been written about ROCK 
RIDGE HALL. Though it may not in- 
fluence a selection in favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by 
all who are impressed with the equip- 
ment and methods that are essential for 


a thoroughly modern preparatory school, 

This pamphlet, which has been pre- 
pared with care and illustrated with nu- 
merous photographic reproductions, de- 


scribes both by word and picture aor 
details of the school life as well as the 
advantages, natural beauty and historic 
interest of the school’s surroundings. 
Sent without charge on request. 
DR.G.R.WHITE, Eytecipal, 
Wellesley Hills, Ma 
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NELSON’S 
BIBLES 


Include over 400 styles of 
The King James Version 


in addition to the 
American Standard 


REVISED BIBLE 


For sale by all booksellers. 
Write for Catalogue—sent free. 
Thos. Nelson & Sons, Publishers 
37 E. 18th St., New York City 
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Devotional 


Songs 


DOANE, KIRKPATRICK ano MAIN: 
One-half new songs that will never grow old. 
One-half old songs that will always be new. 
$25 per 100; 30 ots. per copy, postpaid. 
Areturnablecopy for examination will be sent on request. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. , New York and Chicago. 


For Sale . ‘ “oe, metry coston and Chicago 


@DITED BY THREE 
PAMOUS COMPOSERS 
AND COMPILERS 


Special Bargain No. 16. 


Messages of the 
Bible 


Edited by Professors SANDERS and KENT 
at much below usual wholesale cost. 


This valuable series of modern aids to Bible 
study have had and are still having a large 
sale. The volumes are of about 250 pages 
each and contain the Scripture arranged in 


| chronological order and freely paraphrased, 


accompanied by explanatory comments from 
the standpoint of modern scholarship. 

We have an overstock of a few of the vol- 
umes in the series and for the purpose of 
equalizing our supply we offer the following 


until our surplus is exhausted at 


75 cts. per volume postpaid 
Usual price $1.25 net. 
The following are the volumes offered at a 
Others in the series are sold as 
usual at $1.25 each. 
OLD TESTAMENT VOLUMES 


Messages of Israel’s Lawgivers. By Prof. 
C. H. Kent. The Old Testament laws codi- 
fied and arranged in the order of their growth. 


Messages of the Prophetic and Priestly His- 
torians. By Prof. J. E. McFADYEN, King’s 
College, Toronto. The historical portion of 
the Old Testament so arranged as to dis- 
tinguish its principal sources. 


NEW TESTAMENT VOLUMES 


Messages of Jesus, According to the Syn- 
optists. By Prof. Tuomas C. HAL. of 
Union Theological Seminary. 


Messages of Paul ) Each by 
Prof. G. B. 8 
Messages of the Apostles | 0 ory aie er 
Each gives the writings in probable chrono- 
logical order with paraphrase and comment. 


Order early as our supply at this price is 
limited. 


c he 


14 Beacon Street, Boston. 

|* you ever buy any Scie 3 you cannot afford to 
be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 

which quotes low prices on all the popular books 

religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 

at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 

or Chicago. 


EN. 


ery Been 
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New Books of 
Importance 





Just Ready 


By DR. S. D. McCONNELL 
Rector of All Souls’ Church, New York, 
Author of ** The Evolution of Immortality.” 


Christ 


‘This is the one definite and stead- 

fast message that this book presents— 

that Christ came into the world to 

point out the way of life, eternal life 

to mankind. . .. The whole book is 
simple, pertinent and practical.” 

—Boston Transcript. 

Cloth, 16mo, $1.25 net. 

(Postage 10 cents.) 


Uniform with * The Evolution of 
Immortality,’’ Cloth, 16mo, $1.25 


By the REV. ERNEST E. DAY 


Author of ‘‘ Following the Master.”’ 


Seeking the Kingdom 


is a discussion of the more practical 
and helpful side of Christianity, point- 
ing to the Kingdom which is so much 
nearer at hand than we readily admit. 

Cloth, 16mo, $1.50. 


By LEWIS O. BRASTOW 
Professor of Practical Theology, 
Yale University. 


Representative 


Modern Preachers 


Thoughtful and suggestive estimates 
of the personality and character of a 
number of men who have prominently 
represented different schools of 
preaching during the past century; 
men whose skill and force in present- 
ing the truth have won the right to a 

special hearing. 
416 pp., 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 net. 
(Postage 13 cents.) 


By EDWARD CALDWELL MOORE 
Parkman Professor of Theology 
at Harvard University. 


The New Testament in 
the Christian Church 


There is no other book in any language 
in which these three things, the Canon 
of the New Testament, the Organiza- 
tion of the Church for Government, 
and the Rule of Faith, are compared 
in their development, so that each, in 
its evolution, throws light upon the 
others, and all together illustrate the 
nature of that authority which was 
ascribed to them all. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net. 
(Postage 12 cents.) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Publishers, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 














WANTED * teachers, clergymen, and other educated 
men of business suny to represent us; 


weekly salary or cyaranten Give age, qualifica- 
tions, references. DODD, EAD & CO., New York. 


The Congregational Way. 


By Gro. M. Boynton, D. D. Net, 75 cents. 


This valuable book aims to do for the agreemes gen- 
eration of Congrogamonaliste what Dexter’s 
Congregational Handbook did for those of twenty- 
five years ‘ae ago. The Fb te gS usages of the 
churches are corey scribed and the _—— 
therefor discriminatin ply set forth. It has the in- 
dorsement of some of our ablest pastors, editors 
and administrators, who have given the author valu- 
able aid in its preparation. 


The Pilgrim Press 
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Event and Comment 


T is only a few weeks since one of 
Boston’s strong churches parted with 
its pastor, Dr. Beale, who yielded to the 
imperative summons of the Grand Avenue 
Church of Milwaukee. Just now Dr. 
Charles L. Morgan of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., is undergoing the strain incidental 
to parting from the church which he 
has served for ten years but which now 
has to waive its claim upon him in 
ee een favor of the First Church at 
Elgin, Ill. We have asked 
Dr. S. L. Loomis, a neighbor and friend 
of Dr. Morgan’s, to give our readers an 
idea of his personality and of the prin- 
ciples and results that have marked his 
pastoral work thus far. The hearty un- 
affected note of this appreciation will at 
once be perceived and what is said will be 
indorsed by those who know Dr. Morgan. 
Success to him in the thriving Illinois 
city. 
HE Easter season has brought us news 
of larger additions to the member- 
ship of our churches than for several 
years. The good tidings come from all 
sections of the country. The largest 
number reported to us as having been 
received into any one church, 159, was 
at Sterling, Ill. Several Brooklyn and 
New York churches had large accessions, 
among them Central, 118; Tompkins Ave- 
nue, 88; Bethany, 45; Puritan, 31. First 
Church, Montclair, N. J., 53; Piedmont, 
Worcester, Mass., 50; Plymouth, Colum- 
bus, O., 31; are specimens. Insome cases 
special evangelistic services have been 
held, as at Columbus. But in a ma- 
jority of instances no new 
or extraordinary methods 
have been used. Many 
churches have transferred to the Lenten 
season the services they formerly held 
during the Week of Prayer in January. 
A large number of these new members 
came from Sunday school and Bible 
classes, and pastor’s training classes 
have been fruitful in bringing in har- 
vests. But personal efforts by pastors 
and others are responsible for much of 
the cheering growth, and the large pro- 
portion of heads of families received in- 
dicates that the theory that conversions 
are mainly limited to the period of ado- 
lescence may easily be pressed too far. 
Altogether the outlook is greatly en- 
couraging. It will give new impulse to 
prayer and labor to build up the kingdom 
of our Lord and Saviour. 


Good News from 
Our Churches 


NE of the most impressive observ- 
ances of Good Friday we have 
noted was a three-hour service at Plym- 
outh Church, Des Moines, Io., in which 
seven denominations—Methodists, Bap- 
tists, Christians, Presbyterians, Luther- 


ans, Episcopalians, Congregationalists— 
united and a minister of each denomina- 
tion took as his theme one of the seven 
last words of our Lord. Between each 
part was an appropriate hymn, such as 
When I Survey the Wondrous Cross, fol- 
lowed by a silence of five minutes for 
meditation and prayer. 
These periods became 
profoundly impressive 
as the service moved on. People remained 
for the whole three hours feeling no 
weariness. Business men came for what 
time they could spare. A similar service 
was held at First Church, Northampton, 
Mass, six denominations joining and 
Dubois’ music being used. Here is a 
kindling suggestion in the direction of 
spiritual unity. If Christ, lifted on the 
cross, draws all men to himself, shall not 
men of differing views, by gazing-on the 
spectacle together, be closer drawn to one 
another? 


The Unifying Influ- 
ence of Good Friday 


HE way in which pastors can aid one 

another in evangelism has been for- 
cibly illustrated of late in two Massa- 
chusetts towns. Rev. W. W. Sleeper of 
Wellesley spent a week with Rev. L. B. 
Goodrich of Marlboro, preaching every 
evening, and then the Marlboro pastor 
came to Wellesley for a week of similar 
services. In each case the pastor pre- 
pared for the coming of his brother min- 
ister as carefully as he would for an 
evangelist. The tone of the sermons was 
distinctively evangelistic, though appeal 
and argument were adapted to the local 


situation. Each pastor was at hand to 

reinforce the words of the 
Inter-pastoral other, The personal gain to 
Evangelism 


them was well worth the 
time and effort put forth arising from the 
special obligation to present the gospel per- 
suasively and directly. To the churches, 
too, the results have been noteworthy. 
Individuals have come into the Christian 
life and the entire atmosphere is one of 
new seriousness and devotion. It is eas- 
ier than for a long while, say the pastors, 
to talk with individuals on distinctively 
spiritual themes. The whole life of the 
churches thus lifted, they are in a posi- 
tion to reap larger harvests in coming 
days. Wecommend this method of evan- 
gelism to our pastors generally. 


F the charges of heresy against Prof. 

Borden P. Bowne of Boston Univer- 
sity had been taken up to the General 
Conference it would have been an inter- 
esting question whether Professor Bowne 
or certain doctrines of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church were on trial. These 
charges were made by or through Rev. 
George A. Cooke of West Medford, Mass., 
and were referred to a committee of the 


New York East Conference to which Pro. 
fessor Bowne belongs. The charges were 
that certain statements in his philosoph- 
ical writings were inconsistent with doc- 
trines held by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The committee 
found that none of the 
charges were substantiated and thus ex- 
pected to end the case. But Mr. Ccoke, 
or those who used him as their instru- 
ment, at once renewed the attack by pre- 
ferring new charges, to the effect that 
Professor Bowne had written libelous 
articles in Zion’s Herald against Dr. 
Schell five years ago, and had made im- 
proper statements recently to reporters 
of Boston newspapers. The committee 
recommended and the conference voted, 
as was to be expected, that these charges 
be not considered. Their petty character 
shows the animus of the persons who 
formulated them, and the size of their 
mental caliber. 


A Heresy Fiasco 


NOTHER prophet of the same school, 

Rev. H. W. Peck of Southern Cali- 
fornia, has arisen again to bring charges 
against Prof. H. G. Mitchell of the Theo- 
logical School of Boston University. The 
gravamen of these charges, which are 
not new, appears to be that he denies that 
Jesus Christ when in the flesh was omni- 
scient. It is said that Mr. Peck intends 
to bring the matter before the General 
Conference at Los Angeles next month. 
We should think a proper disposition of 
the subject by that. body would be to 
elimnate from it the personal element and 
refer it to a committee of these younger 
theologians to decide how omniscience 
can be demonstrated as an 
attribute of a person liv- 
ing a human life among 
men and how an omniscient being could 
increase in wisdom and maturity as Luke’s 
Gospel says Jesus did. In this way the 
ill-feeling gendered by heresy trials might 
be avoided and an effort might be made 
by these ambitious defenders of the faith 
to add something to the sum of human 
knowledge concerning the ways in which 
God manifests himself to men. In any 
case the wisdom of the leaders of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church can be relied 
on not to bring this matter prematurely 
into undue prominence. 


More Methodist 
Heresy 


OME time last year a minister took 

charge of a church in Worcester, 
Mass., and announced a novel plan for 
paying its expenses, which was somewhat 
widely advertised in the newspapers. He 
was not to take any salary, but would 
receive the funds of his flock and multi- 
ply them, by speculating in oil stock. 
The natural conclusion of the scheme 
came last week in the Central. Distriet. 
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Court where members of the congregation 
were suing the pastor for commission 
money alleged to have been withheld by 
him. The judge denounced the minister in 
strongest terms, saying he could scarcely 
find words to express his disgust at the 
whole transaction and that the oil stock 
deal was one of the worst schemes of de- 
liberate theft he had ever known. The 
eourt concluded by quoting the words of 
Christ, ‘‘My house shall be 
called a house of prayer: but 
ye make it a den of thieves.”’ 
We should like to add to the judge’s re- 
marks a short address to the duped con- 
gregation. Those who trust their money 
in speculative ventures to men because 
they are ministers, deserve to be fleeced 
as they almost invariably are. And those 
ehurches that employ evangelists and 
pastors who advertise their skill as soul 
savers and speculators in oil, gold, rub- 
ber, land and lumber and what not, de- 
serve to be disfellowshiped by respectable 
ehurches associated with them. Plenty 
of these schemes and schemers are float- 
ing and moving about. No honest person 
would deal with these unctuous promo- 
ters. Those who do so are hardly less 
vicious than the other thieves with whom 
they go into partnership, but are consid- 
erably less intelligent. 


Thieves in 
the Ministry 


EV. Dr..D. 8, Stephens, president of 
the General Conference of the Meth 
odist Protestant Church, has addressed to 
the churches of that denomination a no- 
ble Easter message. He devotes a large 
part of it to the discussion of their pro- 
posed union with Congregationalists. He 
holds that the gospel of Christ has con- 
tributed two spiritual impulses to man- 
kind—the first, the spiritual liberty 
‘“‘wherewith Christ has made us free”’; 
and the second, that spiritual integration 
whereby humanity ‘‘is made perfect in 
one.”’ Spiritual liberty, he thinks, has 
been in large measure achieved since the 
Reformation. But organization in which 
Christians come into perfect accord while 
preserving the spiritual liberty which is 
essential to the highest life of the indi- 
vidual is yet to be realized. In the move- 
ment for union between his denomina- 
tion and ours he sees evidence that the 
impulse of spiritual 
liberty is active to 
work itself out into 
human life. We believe with Dr. Ste- 
phens that the free and hearty union of 
these denominations, brought about nat- 
urally and deliberately, would help both 
ef them to work out an improvement 
in organization and government which 
would further the spiritual integration 
of the whole Christian Church. He says: 
Our Congregationalist friends have contrib- 
uted grandly to the realization of the princi- 
ple of spiritual liberty. But they are feeling 
the vague stirrings of the deeper principle 
of spiritual integration. Recent expressions 
from many of their leading men show that 
they are reaching toward some form of con- 
nectionalism that is consistent with the lib- 
erty which they now possess. They are 
yearning for more effective co-operation of 
the churches, and a closer fellowship. Per- 
«haps the position we hold may not be just 
‘what they want, still it is evident they are 
«‘eoming nearer to us. 


Fundamental Principles 
ef Church Unity 


JAJEGRO families are crowded into the 
worst districts in Northern cities 
because their immigration into the more 
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desirable sections injures the value of 
property. Landlords in various ways put 
obstacles in the way of their coming into 
streets occupied by prosperous whites. 
This tends to discourage thrift among 
Negroes and is a hardship to the better 
class of families among them. But in 
several cities the well-to-do colored people 
are forming communities by themselves 
and thus making the color line an inci- 
dent instead of a mark of degeneration. 
This is the case in Boston. St. Louis 
furnishes a still more striking illustration, 
as is shown in an article by Lilian Brandt 
in the Southern Workman. St. Louis 

ranks second in the 

ten largest cities of 
the United States in the relative number 
of its Negro population. Nearly half of 
them live in six of the twenty-eight wards 
and two of these wards are of the better 
class. The Negroes if these two are 
mostly professional and business men, 
many of them owning their own homes, 
Colored schools are taught exclusively by 
Negro teachers. A hospital, a training 
school for nurses, homes for the poor and 
unfortunate and other philanthropic in- 
stitutions are maintained by Negroes in 
St. Louis. Within the last decade a large 
number of small independent business 
concerns have sprung up, managed en- 
tirely and patronized mainly by colored 
people. 


The Color Line in Cities 


MIGRATION of American Negroes 

to Africa or to any other country on 
a large scale is impracticable. No coun- 
try offers them such advantages as the 
United States. The American traveler in 
the West Indies is beset by petitions 
from the natives to take them home with 
him as servants in any capacity. But 
the movement to form communities by 
themselves in this country is hopeful, so 
far as it includes the better class and so 
far as they have a philanthropic spirit 
toward their less provident and more ig- 
norant fellows. The superintendent of 
the public schools of St. Louis says that 
the colored teachers ‘‘are intelligent, in- 
dustrious and devoted to the cause of 
their race.’”” Miss Brandt says that the 
Negroes of that city, especially the more 
cultured classes, are withdrawing more 
and more into separate 
localities, and that the 
tendency in their social 
life is all toward segregation. Only the 
most degraded come in contact socially 
with the whites, and these of course are 
the most degraded whites. The better 
class of Negroes seem no more to seek 
social equality with the whites than the 
whites are disposed to offer it to them. 
We believe that one solution of the race 
problem is to be worked out along the 
line of Negroes making a social life of 
their own as clean and attractive as that 
of the best society in the land. Negroes 
who are being educated should be im- 
pressed with this as their mission and 
inspired with confidence that their oppor- 
tunity is great. What they do for them- 
selves and their race will be of more 
value than any privileges, social or eco- 
nomical, conferred on Negroes by whites. 


Segregation of Ne- 
groes an Advantage 


HE undergraduate departments of the 
larger American universities have 
serious disadvantages as compared with 
the college. With several hundred stu- 
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dents in aclass and multiplied electives, 
the unity of the class cannot be fully de- 
veloped. The students have too few com- 
mon aims and interests. They divide and 
subdivide into small companies, accord- 
ing to their studies, and some graduate 
with hardly more than a speaking ac- 
quaintance with many of their classmates 
and with those of classes immediately 
preceding and following them. An ex- 
periment is about to be tried in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to see if 
the college idea can be car- 
ried out somewhat along 
the lines of English universities. It is 
proposed to have not more than 200 stu- 
dents and a faculty of perhaps twenty 
instructors in each. Each college will 
have its own special character. One will 
make arts and sciences prominent, an- 
other the classics, etc. The students will 
share in the general advantages of the 
universities, and perhaps for the last one 
or two years of the course the greater 
part of their work will be in lectures and 
studies open to the whole university. It 
will require several years to test the value 
of this plan, but it is to be tried with the 
conviction that the future development 
of higher education is to be through the 
smaller colleges as the best organiza- 
tions for all-round culture. 


Colleges in the 
Universities 


WO women of a type which is not as 
common as it once was have recently 
passed away. Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz 
was a humble but loyal member of the 
band of Transcendentalists who, through 
literature and philanthropy, made New 
England during the middle of the last 
century the promised land of idealism. 
She was not a great woman, but a useful 
and well-meaning one, who, in her last 
days, adhered to Christian Science as a 
contemporary form of Transcendentalism. 
Miss Frances Power Cobbe had a splen- 
did record as a humanitarian, befriending 
not only the ragged, 
poor youth of Lon- 
don and other Eng- 
lish towns, but also the animal world. 
The English anti-vivisectionists have 
never had an abler champion than she 
was. As a journalist she put principles 
above profit, and sacrificed place to con- 
victions. Endowed with a vigorous mind, 
independence of judgment, she early left 
the Evangelical faith of her fathers, and 
contended stoutly for her new faith, which 
was Unitarian in its Christology, theistic 
and not deistic in its doctrine of God 
and militantly idealistic in its philosophy. 


Frances Power Cobbe 
and Abby Morton Diaz 


ISTRICT Attorney Jerome of New 
York city, after a struggle against 
bitter opposition, at last has secured leg- 
islation at Albany which will give him 
power to prosecute and convict influen- 
tial gamblers in the metropolis who have 
defied him hitherto. Mr. Jerome has 
made this fight against great odds, polit- 
ical and social, and his victory therefore 
is all the more creditable. Acting under 
the new law, he promises to bring to trial 
a gambler whose pull hitherto no reform 
administration has been able to over- 
come, and as one of the witnesses he ex- 
pects to bring into court 

ae er ne eeu,» Vanderbilt whose for- 
mae tune was diminished to 
the extent of a quarter of a million of 
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dollars in Mr. Canfield’s seductive gam- 
bling trap. 

It is a pleasure to credit this reform 
measure to a legislative body, which as it 
is waning seems to have gone over body 
and soul to a corrupt lobby and to be de- 
termined to tarnish the fair fame of the 
Empire State as no legislature of recent 
years has. As the Brooklyn Eagle says: 
‘*TIt [the legislature] has reached the stage 
of jobbery. Thesale of law is neither Re- 
publican nor Democratic. Itis forsale in 
the open market. The buyers and sellers 
are not only known but branded. They 
are commercially of the sameclass. Their 
political labels are hidden by their price- 
marks.”’ 





HE Federal Census Bureau estimates 

that our population as a nation has 
increased 3,905,814 persons since the cen- 
sus of 1900, and that on Jan. 1, 1904 the 
United States—not including Alaska or 
our insular possessions—had 79,900,389 
people, These figures are not an actual 
count, but an estimate based on well- 
tested principles of the kind practiced by 
actuaries and statisticians. The bulletin 
containing this announcement also has 
figures suggestive as to the rapid increase 
of municipal area 
since 1900 by the 
inclusion of suburbs in cities. Of 4388 
cities with 10,000 inhabitants, 162 an- 
nexed territory within three years. There 
has been no such relative gain of city 
population during the years 1900-03 as 
from 1890 to 1900, owing we suppose to 
cheaper and quicker modes of transporta- 
tion making residence beyond city limits 
possible for those who work in cities, and 
country life more tolerable for those tied 
to the soil. 


Our Nation’s Population 


HE election of members of the Com- 
mon Council, Tuesday, resulted in a 
triumph for law and order. Out of thir- 
ty-five nominees indorsed by the Munic- 
ipal Voters’ League, twenty-seven were 
elected. This insures an honest council 
for at least two years more. Of course 
there are men in it who might not hesi- 
tate to further personal interests if op- 
portunity offered, but they are in a hope- 
less minority. What is called the “little 
ballot’? triumphed. By an overwhelm- 
ing majority the people consented that 
the Field Museum and the Crerar Library 
should be given a site on the Lake Front, 
and that an half-mill tax should be levied 
for the Art Institute. Fully two to one 
favor the election by popular vote of 
members of the Board of Education. Al- 
most five to one are in favor of making 
F use of the privilege under 

pone ah Civic the Mueller Bill of the 
city’s obtaining control of 

the street railways. By a majority half 
as large the city was urged to go forward 
and acquire possession of them immedi- 
ately, and till this can be done to grant 
no franchises but permit the roads to run 
on a license. In spite of the vote there 
is no way in which the city can purchase 
these city railways. It has no money 
which can be used for this purpose, and 
furthermore no money can be expended 
for’ this purpose until the people vote 
again and approve such expenditure by 
a three-fifths majority. Managers of the 
Municipal Ownership League are rejoic- 
ing over their vietory and-will de-all in 
their power to compel the railway com- 


panies to furnish such service as they 
demand, on an indefinite license in place 
of a franchise. 


HE Mormon Church assembled in Salt 

Lake City last week in its highest 
legislative body denied that any plural 
marriages had been consummated since 
October, 1890; prohibited any such mar- 
riages in the future; and threatened all 
who defy this ruling with excommunica- 
tion. Unfortunately this 
action, due to the rigor 
of the Senate’s investiga- 
tion and the vigor of public denunciation 
of the church on the basis of the facts 
disclosed, has to be discounted. Mormon 
words do not count. They have been 
proved untruthful in the past; they are 
distrusted now. Pending resumption of 
the investigation by the Senate several of 
the leading witnesses summoned from 
Utah have thought it best to go abroad 
and escape examination. Why? 


Mormon Pledges 
Renewed 





The Need of Plain Speech 


Last week we dwelt as forcibly as we 
could on the perils of the hour in this 
country due to dishonesty in business, in 
legislation and in politics, and we pointed 
out the duty resting on men of various 
callings if they were to be patriots. The 
implication was that the time had come 
to call evil deeds by their right names, 
and sinners sinners. 

It is gratifying to note that Rev. Dr. 
A. J. Lyman of Brooklyn, in a vigorous 
sermon to the New York East Methodist 
Episcopal Conference last week, empha- 
sized precisely the same point as he called 
upon his hearers to face squarely the 
conditions of the time, and the lack of 
the note of authority and candor in the 
pulpit. He bade his hearers remember 
the sternness of speech and “‘ethical on- 
set’’ of Paul in writing to the residents 
of a city, whose condition when Paul 
wrote, Dr. Lyman thinks, was not so un- 
like that of the metropolis of the United 
States today. Dr. Lyman intimated that 
the American clergy have turned their 
discourses too much ad astra and too lit- 
tle ad homines, and he urged the disclos- 
ure of a more masculine type of Chris- 
tianity and more faithful dealing with 
sin and sinners. This searching message 
from Dr. Lyman has double weight be- 
cause of his customary irenic temper. 

Quite as encouraging is the evident in- 
tention of the journalists of the country 
to do their duty, and it is especially grati- 
fying as shown by journals which cater 
to financiers. It is the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, which, after describing the corrup- 
tion at Albany due to efforts of monopo- 
listic co-operations to secure franchise 
rights, says: 

The depressing thing about it is that men 
who stand high in the community, men whose 
voices have been raised in the past in support 
of reform, who have enjoyed the respect of all 
who know them, are directly responsible for 
the things done by these companies, and are 
today morally copartners in the guilt of cor- 
ruption that stains them through their agents. 


We expect the New York Evening Post, 
with its traditions, to denounce corrup- 
tion and to point out the -anarchistic 
tendencies of much that eminent finan- 


_ciers and‘ philanthropists ’’ have recently 


attempted to do, but it is refreshing to 
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have the Wall Street Journal point out 
the responsibility of these men in. breed- 
ing the discontent among the masses, 
which makes them indifferent to. Mr. 
Hearst’s intellectual vacuity and moral 
frailty, and enlists them as his fallowers 
because he pretends to champion the his- 
toric political rights and equal economic 
opportunities of the people. 

Nor are our courts proving recreant 
to their duty. The decision of the Fed- 
eral Supreme Court in the case of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission dersus 
the coal carrying roads of Pennsylvania 
is a victory for the people and a body- 
blow at a group of high and mighty cor- 
porations which have long defied public 
sentiment and robbed consumers in order 
to pay dividends on capital that has never 
had any basis in fact. The assertion 
by the Supreme Court that a national 
commission has a right to see the. ac- 
counts of creatures of the state and te 
know what their business methods are, 
is an assertion which only those dread 
whose methods cannot stand the light or 
whose profits are excessive. 

The courts which recently tried,;em- 
bezzler Ham of Boston and Senator 
Burton of Kansas and found them guilty, 
had judges whose sentences not only were 
stern but whose words justifying their 
severity had the right ethical ring anda 
vigor of expression which is encouraging 
to those who hope to see the judiciary a 
bulwark of law and order at a time when 
legislative bodies too often are under sus- 
picion, and executives are supine in the 
face of popular clamor for redress or class 
threats against society as a whole. 





The Boston Religious Census 


Two excellent modern tendencies in 
church work were revealed in the recent 
religious census of Boston. One was the 
disposition to understand the community 
to which churches minister, and the 
other the increasing spirit of Christian 
unity. But the result has proved that 
even excellent theories in order to be car- 
ried into effect, require competent minds 
and hands, and it is plain now that the 
census has amounted to very little. The 
committee in charge of it was wise enough 
to ask the State Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor to tabulate the results and it has 
just issued a bulletin containing them. 
Out of the city’s population of 617,913 
only 241,651 report their church prefer- 
ences. Some of the wards were only par- 
tially canvassed and six were not can- 
vassed at all because of lack of voldan- 
teers. 

It is hardly worth while to specify 
details of the results of the canvass, for 
apparently the Labor Bureau itself con- 
siders it a superficial and perhaps in par- 
ticulars misleading study of the religious 
situation in Boston. It closes its analysis 
with these words: 

Before the enumeration was undertaken the 
bureau agreed to tabulate and print the re- 
turns, and the presentation is made in aceord- 
ance with that understanding. This depart- 
ment assumes no responsibility for the aceu- 


racy of these returns, and is disposed to acespt 
them as indicative only, since no previous data 


relating to the city of Boston exist. The per- 


sons who acted as canvassers, owing doubtless 
to their services being voluntary and also te 
the fact that they were inexperienced in such 
work, failed to obtain'a proper understanding 
of their instructions, thus rendering 'the re- 
a(t 
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turns of less value than was anticipated at the 
beginning of the canvass. 

From the start there were those who, 
though in general sympathy with the pur- 
pose of the canvass, questioned its use- 
fulness on the lines proposed. It was 
difficult, and in some cases nearly impos- 
sible, to find a sufficient number of vol- 
unteers, and, instead of taking the census 
on a given day all over the city as was 
originally planned, it actually took sev- 
eral weeks to accomplish it. As we stated 
at the time, some gains accrued in sec- 
tions where the work was best done, from 
the discovery of families not connected 
with churches and from the institution 
of measures to reach them. And doubt- 
less it was a profitable experience for 
many of the canvassers, whose interest- 
ing and at times amusing experiences 
have widened their knowledge of human 
nature and made them better acquainted 
with their owncity. But as for any large 
gain to the churches in the city of mate- 
rial on which they can base their cam- 
paigns, the results appear to be slight. 
A good deal of time, thought, money and 
earnest effort have gone into the canvass. 
It is something to get Christian people 
at work throughout the city on acommon 
enterprise, but it is equally important to 
give them work that is worth while, 
otherwise it will be harder than ever to 
enlist them next time in any kind of 
Christian service. 

The plain moral is that such work must 
be done by experts. The originators of 
this census were right in sensing the need 
of such an investigation, but it should be 
done in the thorough manner of the Lon- 
don Daily News in its recent notable can- 
vass of church attendance in London. 
We in this country are behind England 
in exact and suggestive information of 
thissort. We have no work, for instance, 
which compares with the volume devoted 
to religion by Charles Booth, in his series, 
Life and Labor in London. We hope 
men will be found to do for New York, 
Boston and Chicago what Mr. Booth and 
Mr. R. Mudie Smith have done for Lon- 
don. 


The Anglo-French Under- 
standing 


Queen Victoria will live in history as 
the person around whom clustered the 
imperial spirit that welded the British 
Empire together, and the monarch that 
made an end of the republicanism latent 
in England in mid-nineteenth century. 
Edward VII., her son, bids fair, during 
what must be a relatively short reign, to 
make his name immortal by drawing the 
British Empire into closer bonds with 
sister nations and by diminishing so far as 
diplomacy can the likelihood of war. His 
pacific influence has been seen in the 
course of British diplomacy with the 
United States and Italy; there are inti- 
mations from high sources that he is 
dealing directly with the czar for an 
understanding with Russia; and last week 
a treaty with France was signed, by which 
questions that long have vexed the two 
Powers, and that had in them potentiali- 
ties for war, have been settled amicably. 
France agrees to recognize British. su- 
premacy in Egypt; she renounces exclu- 
sive fishing rights on the shores of New- 
foundland. Great Britain recognizes the 
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right of France to preserve order in Mo- 
rocco and to assist the sultan in reorgan- 
izing the government. She will compen- 
sate owners and employees of French 
fishing establishments in Newfoundland, 
to a degree to be determined by arbitra- 
tion. Rectification of the West African 
frontier gives France a practicable route 
between the Niger and Lake Chad. A 
mixed commission will settle land dis- 
putes in the New Hebrides, and Britain 
withdraws her protest against the French 
economic régime in Madagasacar. Of 
course credit for this compact to a very 
large extent is due to Lord Landsdowne, 
and to M. Delcasse, the greatest of living 
European foreign ministers, but back of 
them are the king and President Loubet, 
who are sincere lovers of peace, convinced 
believers in arbitration, and determined 
foes of jingoism. 

Notwithstanding the war in the far 
East, it is a time in the world’s history 
when the plain people and their rulers or 
their servants in high places are intent as 
never before on amity. The gospel with 
its message of fraternity, social science 
with its revelation of war’s waste of life 
and treasure, and commerce with its 
dread of unsettlement of values—these 
all conspire to exalt diplomacy and arbi- 
tration, and to reduce the normal duty 
of the professional soldier to that of a 
policeman, who of course at the present 
stage of human development is ag neces- 
sary in maintaining order among the peo- 
ples of the earth as a policeman is neces- 
sary in a city like Boston. 





Christ and the Individual 
Peter in Christ’s School 


Peter’s character is of the highest in- 
terest to us because in many glimpses we 
can see it grow. We go with him to the 
school of Christ and discover how the 
greatest of all masters developed one of 
the most transparent and interesting of 
his pupils into the leader of a great 
spiritual movement. There is something 
mystical in the character of John. He is 
the dreamer of dreams, the enthusiast, 
the lover who finds words too slight to 
carry the burden of his feeling. Thomas 
is not a simple character. Of the rest 
we catch only infrequent glimpses. But 
Peter is the man of action quite simply 
moved by his impulses and affections. 
In him the power of spiritual insight 
came by the deepening of his personal 
experience through the teaching of the 
Spirit of God. 

There was evidently a basal courage in 
his character which Christ recognized and 
which suggested the addition of that name 
which meant the rock. But it is the rock 
in the temple wall, upheaved and shaped 
and transplanted. Between the Peter of 
that first period of religious and reform- 
ing enthusiasm which swept him into the 
fhumber of the followers of the Baptist 
and the Peter of the first epistle what a 
difference there is—a difference which can 
only be explained by the addition all along 
the line of the mind of Christ. 

We must not forget that Peter was 
sent to Jesus by the recommendation of 
another. So far as we know that is An- 
drew’s chief claim on our remembrance. 
But when once Peter had come into per- 
sonal relations with Jesus no further 
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recommendation was necessary. The per- 
sonal charm preceded the years of in- 
struction. Peter believed himself ready 
to die for Jesus before he had mastered 
the first principles of his plan of life. 
Christ recognized at once the promise of 
his pupil and named him for what he was 
to be. How much we owe to that pro- 
phetic confidence of Christ which also 
sees in us great possibilities and loves us 
for them while he teaches us to seek the 
way of their attainment! 

This confidence did not, however, in- 
volve the withdrawal of Peter from the 
temptations peculiar to his own tempera- 
ment. Jesus taught us to pray that we 
may not be led into temptation, but he 
suffered Peter to be tempted severely on 
the exact line of his special limitations. 
He must be tried as a blind and silly sheep 
before he could be used as a shepherd. 
But the important thing is that Peter 
never went into a single temptation with- 
out having as companion the prayer of 
Christ that his faith might not fail. 
Temptation plus Christ’s prayer is surely 
not too perilous for any one of us. 

Another feature must be noted in the 
education of this prince among the apos- 
tles. What he learned while Christ was 


still on earth was largely primer and pre-: 


paratory work. He made his greatest ad- 
vances in the school of the Spirit after 
Christ had gone from sight. After that 
triple confession which marked the com- 
plete forgiving of the triple denial Peter’s 
advance was by leaps and bounds. And 
this is our own school. If we are tempted 
to think that we would make more rapid 
advance if we could have Christ all to 
ourselves in the fields of Galilee, Peter’s 
experience contradicts the thought. We 
are in the very best school and if we will 
but give ourselves to the work our ad- 
vance in learning may be all that Christ 
himself desires. 





*Our Handbook Topic for the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting, April 17-23. John 13: 1-11; 21: 15-19. 


In Brief 
What a fine time the home missionary pas- 
tors have been having at Andover! They de- 


serve it, and we shouldn’t wonder if the pro- 
fessors were happy over the outcome, too. 





The Presbyterian stoutly opposes the pro- 
jected union of Presbyterians and Cumber- 
land Presbyterians. This seems to indicate 
that the union would be a real advance and 
will be accomplished. 





Ambassador Choate, when in Edinburgh 
recently accepting academic honors, was the 
guest of Rev. Dr. Alexander Whyte over Sun- 
day and heard his host preach. We should 
have enjoyed hearing the conversation around 
the board. 


The Philadelphia Press, backed by several 
of the denominational ministerial organiza- 
tions, is waging a vigorous fight against the 
fiends in human guise whose practice of infan- 
ticide as a fine art has shocked the commu- 
nity so of late. 








The Scotsman has been bold enough to com- 
pare the Archbishop of Canterbury’s oppor- 
tunist attitude in dealing with the Transvaal 
Chinese Serfdom Bill when it was before the 
House of Lords, with Pilate’s washing his 
hands of responsibility for Jesus’ death. 





We are informed that a man giving a ficti- 
tious Philadelphia address is taking orders for 
framed notices of church services to be placed 
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in hotels, and that in Middletown, N. Y., he 
swindled seven churches out of $5 each. He 
was last heard from in western Massachusetts. 


The directors of the London Missionary So- 
ciety at their last meeting put on record their 
emphatic disapproval of the scheme of inden- 
tured labor for South Africa which Lord Milner 
and the British Ministry and Conservatives 
have conceived, and have backed in Parlia- 
ment. 








Persecution is proving a good thing for Be- 
rea College. It is followed by a gift of $30,- 
000 from Mr. Carnegie, and other gifts are in 
prospect. There are fool legislators enough 
in the country, if their ignorance and preju- 
dice could be brought to ferment by mixture, 
to cause the endowment of many institutions 
of learning. 





Dr. Washington Gladden is in Colorado, and 
it is said he is there as arbitrator in the long- 
continued and costly dispute between the mine 
owners and miners. If this prove to be so, 
it will be a worthy recognition of Dr. Glad- 
den’s thoroughness and fairness as a student 
of social problems, and his fearlessness as a 
preacher of Christian ethics. 





The pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
New York city, announces that he will preach 
on the topic, Did God Make the Devil or Did 
the Devil Make Himself? If Dr. Haldeman 
answers his question he will outclass Rev. 
Sydney Smith, who in a sermon along this 
line proposed to teach his flock ‘‘who the 
devil he was,’”’ and ‘‘ what the devil he was 
roaring about.”’ 





The venerable, vivacious and vigorous Dr. 
T. L. Cuyler last week got up before a Meth- 
odist Conference and outdid his Arminian 
brethren in jubilation. ‘‘ Bear this in mind,”’ 
said he, ‘‘that no presidential chair, no em- 
peror’s throne, was ever yet built high enough 
to be within ten leagues of the pulpit in which 
the fearless preacher stands winning immortal 
souls to Jesus Christ.’’ 





The pastor of the Old South Church, Boston, 
was walking along Beacon Street beside the 
Back Bay, one day last week when he was ac- 
costed by aman who said with an unmistakable 
brogue, ‘‘ My frind, can ye tell me the nearest 
place where I can git a drink?’’ Without 
pausing in his walk, and pointing to the spark- 
ling water close by, Dr. Gordon replied heart- 
ily, ‘‘ Yes, Charles River.”’ 





The World’s Sunday School Convention, 
now in Palestine, on the voyage across the 
Atlantic, encountered some stormy weather. 
The passengers voted to request the captain 
of the ship to have the noon meal omitted on 
Sunday to give the employees a rest. The 
captain was obliged by his contract to decline 
the request, but no doubt many passengers 
gave up that meal and others also. 





Congratulations to Central Church, Brook- 
lyn, and to its pastor, Dr. Cadman. Itsjubilee 
fund of $50,000 has been pledged and paid. 
Out of it we are informed will come a new 
building for the Albany Avenue Branch. 
With additions of over 700 during the three 
years of Dr. Cadman’s pastorate we think 
Central must lead all our churches in growth 
and stand at the front in active membership. 





In a page of reviews of new books in the 
Christian World of London we note the fol- 
lowing titles in succession: Studies in the 
Teaching of Our Lord, The Story of the Naz- 
arene, The Self-Portraiture of Jesus, The 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, The Silent Christ and 
Steps Christward. This list indicates that the 
demand for religious reading is not falling off 
and points also to the theme of greatest in- 
terest. 


We referred last week to the conflict in the 
War Department over favors recently extended 
to the Y. M. C. A. in carrying on religious 


work at the army posts. Not only are Gen- 
eral Chaffee and the chaplains against-the 
position taken by Secretary of War Taft, but 
the Roman Catholics are now protesting 
against Governmental recognition of what 
they claim is a distinctively Protestant or- 
ganization; and they are demanding like 
favors. 





Church architecture and decoration were 
discussed by the members of the Architec- 
tural League of New York city at its last 
meeting. It was said that specialization in 
architecture up to date, contrary to theory, 
had not been beneficial. Another spoke with 
feeling of the difficulty the architect meets 
with from interference by those who think 
that because they contribute to pay for a work 
of art they are competent to advise about 
technical details. 





One of the most helpful and at the same 
time simplest ways of observing Holy Week 
was that employed at Oak Park, Ill., where a 
great many persons took time to read, day by 
day, the interwoven Scriptural account of the 
last days of our Lord and were thus prepared 
for the services held in the evening. This 
account prepared by the local pastors was 
issued in an atttactive little leaflet and repre- 
sented the spirit of co-operation which pre- 
vails in the place. 





Mr. Albert Dawson, our London corres- 
pondent, not content with successful manage- 
ment of the Christian Commonwealth of Lon- 
don, has purchased the Leader of Glasgow in 
which Prof. Henry Drummond was much in- 
terested while he lived and for which S. R. 
Crockett wrote his first fiction. Mr. Dawson 
has carried the syndicate idea into religious 
journalism. Each journal will have much the 
same matter as the other, but each will be 
edited from the national point of view—one for 
Seotch and the other for English consump- 
tion. 





The Kansas Supreme Court has rendered as 
its opinion that the Bible may be read in the 
schools of that state; and it declines to order 
a board of education to reinstate a boy who 
had been suspended because of failure to at- 
tend the devotional exercises of a school, the 
father ordering the son to absent himself. 
The goourt’s verdict, judging from a brief 
abstract of it, seems to make reading of 
the Bible and recitation of the Twenty-third 
Psalm a sedative, likely to conduce to good 
order among the pupils, rather than a religious 
exercise. 





Methodists have founded a university in 
the national capital, and have named it the 
American. Baptists started one there some 
years ago and called it the Columbian. Pres- 
byterians are moving for another. We cannot 
imagine a greater travesty of learning than a 
group of universities at Washington each con- 
trolled by a religious sect and bearing a na- 
tional name. One university with as many 
colleges composing it or attached to it as may 
be necessary to carry on the pursuit of all 
kinds of knowledge would be an institution 
worthy of our nation. 





Prof. James Stalker of Aberdeen was to be- 
gin his lectures at the Baptist Seminary, Louis- 
ville, Ky., April 13. After a week there he 
will goto Union Seminary in Richmond, Va. 
On May 5 he preaches at the University of 
Virginia; May 8 at Omaha; and May 12 gives 
the Commencement address at Oberlin Theo- 
logical Seminary. We regret that Dr. Stalker 
will not be able to come to New England on 
this hasty trip, but inasmuch as this section 
of the country had the pleasure of hearing 
him on a former visit, we suppose we must 
generously release him this time for the sake 
of our Southern and Western brethren. Prof. 
Marcus Dods of Edinburgh was a fellow-pas- 
senger with Dr. Stalker in the steamship 
Celtic. 
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The lamentable results of individualism in: 
religion when carried to an extreme are con- 
stantly being recalled to the minds of Unita- 
rians by Pres. Samuel Eliot of the American 
Unitarian Associatiun. Dr. John Coleman: 
Adams, a leading Universalist, says in the- 
Leader: 


We Universalists have carried our individ-. 
ualism to the verge of egotism. We have dis- 
couraged the spirit of fellowship to the point 
of exclusiveness. We have preached this doc- 
trine of the right of the individual to his own 
opinions and conscience, till we have almost 
destroyed the sense of responsibility to one 
another and for one another. We have 
preached with might and main the truth that 
all men are going to heaven together, till we 
have forgotten the corollary of that truth, 
beng is that no man can get to heaven all 
alone. 


This is the trouble with the Congregational 
body, of whatever specific name. 





Points Worth Noting in Church 


News 


A new magazine at Yale. (Among the Sem- 
inaries, page 556.) 

First rendering of the Russian Liturgy in 
English. (Page 555.) 

A comprehensive view of the Centennial 
State. (Colorado Broadside, page 550.) 

An interdenominational and international 
gathering. (The Ministers’ Union, page 556.) 

A capital outline for the study of home 
missions. (History of Christian Culture in 
America, page 552.) 

Intelligent and progressive work among 
Negroes. (Our Churches among the Colored 
People, page 555; The Alabama Associations, 
page 530.) 


Our Readers’ Forum 
We Will Thank Them for You 


What a choice Congregationalist of April 2! 
That issue comes up to my idea of a “‘ religious 
news-paper’’! The symposium, with specu- 
lative, critical theology left out, was so prac- 
tical and helpful to us laymen. To each of 
the doctors of divinity, Noble, Gladden, Mun- 
ger, Savage, Salter and Herrick, I felt inclined 
to write a personal letter of thanks for coming 
right down to rock bottom and talking as a 
man to a man. HAMPSHIRE. 





Circumstances Alter Cases 


Having read with interest and approval the 
article in your issue Feb. 27, The Value of a 
Man of Courage, I wish to inquire what 
would be expected of the ‘‘ watchful and loy- 
ing pastor whose heart is in doing the Lord’s. 
work,” when, after serving one church for sey- 
eral years (not having been installed), the 
church at its regular annual meeting vote on 
the question, Shall the pastor be retained an- 
other year? and 40 per cent. of all the mem- 
bers and 60 per cent. of the males, including 
every official from deacon to janitor, vote No? 

New Hampshire. i Xe 


The American Version Copyrighted 


In your issue of the 13th is a short article 
taken from the Presbyterian Banner, entitled,. 
Give Us the Best, and commending very highly, 
but none too highly, the American Revision 
of the Bible. The writer of that article criti- 
cises the American Bible Society because it 
does not publish and circulate that revision. 
Evidently the writer of the article does not 
take into the account the fact that Thomas 
Nelson & Sons hold the copyright of. that 
revision, and until its termination any other 
publisher has no more right to publish that 
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revision than he has to go into his neighbor’s 
barn and take, use and sell another man’s 
horse as his own. In other words, the Ameri- 
ean Revision is private property. 

Waterbury, Vt. L. 0;' 3: 


Not Very Much Awake 


An article in The Conyregationalist entitled 
Wide-Awake Methods describes an innova- 
tion in church doings of giving a public signal 
on stormy Sundays that the public service 
will be omitted. ‘* Wide-awake,” indeed? 
Fast asleep would seem more appropriate; 
and it appears to me that somebody should 
express decided disapproval of such a custom. 

The small country town which is my native 
place may be behind the times in some things, 
but I am happy to say that we never omit the 
Sunday morning service, and there is a re- 
spectable attendance even on stormy days. 
It seems truly astonishing that a church of 
300 members in a town of 8,000 inhabitants 
should be unable or indisposed to sustain reg- 
ular church services, whatever the weather. 
Besides, it actually stirs my indignation to 
see that some of them glory in their shame 
sufficiently to publish it to the world and 
boast of their being the first to adopt the ‘‘ no- 
ehurch signal.’”’ It is bad enough for indi- 
vidual members to absent themselves from 
the house of God on the Sabbath for reasons 
that would not keep them from their business 
or their pleasure on other days: but for a 
ehurch as a whole to indorse such neglect of 
public worship seems to me a sign of degen- 
eracy. or Pa OR 


Home Missionary Conference at 
Andover 


The formal title, the ‘‘ Conference of the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Pastors, at 
Andover, April 4-15,’’ does not fully indicate 
the unique and notable character of the gath- 
ering. It was really a summer school of the- 
ology, not at Cambridge or on the shore of 
Lake Michigan in the leisure of midsummer, 
but on Andover Hill in the midst of the ordi- 
nary seminary exercises of the spring session. 
Into the ten days of lectures and meetings is 
eondensed the outline of a course of instruc- 
tion in the different departments of theological 
study. 

The first half of the meetings held last week 
amply justified the wisdom of Secretary Em- 
rich of the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society in devising the plan, and the untiring 
efforts of the seminary faculty in carrying it 
out. The members of the conference, strictly, 
were the thirty home missionaries selected by 
the society, some of them pastors of churches 
of colored or foreign membership, the others 
hard-working, self-sacrificing ministers from 
small towns in different parts of the state. By 
special contribution of a few large churches, 
the entire expenses of these brethren were 
met. A few other country pastors from 
Maine, New Hampshire and neighboring 
towns were also occasional or regular at- 
tendants. 

Three lectures were given each day in Bart- 
let Chapel, Professor Smyth opening with 
The Idea of History, and others following in 
the other departments. Professor Hineks’s 
topics for the week were Revelation and the 
Bible, God the Infinite Spirit and the Holy 
Father, and Man, the Sinful Child of the 
Holy Father. Professor Day spoke on the 
Ordering of Worship, and Comprehensiveness 
in Preaching. Professor Ryder’s three lec- 
tures were on Gospel Tradition Before the 
Gospels, The Logia of Matthew, and The 
Gospel of Mark. Professor Platner took up 
Primitive Christianity and Catholic Chris- 
tianity.. Dr. Arnold having an appointment 
at the Oriental Society in Washington gave 
but one lecture, on. The Collection of the Old 
Testament Scriptures. Dr. Gates, instructor 
in Hebrew, lectured on The History of Israel 


before the Time of David, and Problems of 
the Period of the Monarchy. All these lec- 
tures were of a popular and comprehensive 
character, and seemed to be greatly enjoyed. 
The freest opportunity was given for ques- 
tions, and on any special points of interest as 
to the more modern views of Scripture study 
there was a constant and admirable exhibition 
on the part of the lecturers and the visiting 
pastors, of courtesy, candor and frankness. 

The evening sessions were of more popular 
interest. The ordinary prayer meeting of the 
Seminary Church was made an open confer- 
ence on the Spiritual Awakening of the Min- 
istry. The subject of one meeting, presided 
over by Rev. C. W. Huntington of Lowell, 
was Personal Study, Culture and Growth; 
Rev. W. E. Wolcott of Lawrence speaking on 
the Art of Conversation, and Messrs. Dins- 
more of South Boston and Oliphant of Methuen 
upon the minister’s literary reading and study. 
At another meeting, led by Rev. C. M. Clark 
of Haverhill, Secretary Tead spoke on the in- 
fluence and work in educational lines of West- 
ern home missionaries; Dr. McElveen of the 
Shawmut Church on the problems of the city 
parish; while Principal Stearns of Phillips 
Academy made a fine impression by his ear- 
nest plea for the development of sturdy mo- 
rality, righteousness and Christian character 
in the secondary school. 

The social side of the conference was not 
neglected. Under courteous guidance of com- 
petent guides trips were made to Indian Ridge 
and the Pacific Mills at Lawrence, and on 
Saturday afternoon Dr. Day took a large party 
to Salem, where they were pleasantly con- 
ducted by Dr. Clark and Pastor Brodie through 
that ancient, historic city. 

A reception was given to the missionary 
pastors at President Day’s, at which Professor 
Hincks welcomed the visitors and Secretaries 
Coit and Emrich made hearty response, the 
meeting being closed with devout prayer by a 
home missionary pastor from one of the hill 
towns of Hampshire County. Dr. Day’s house 
is the ancient mansion built for Dr. Griffin, 
afterward occupied by Dr. Porter, Dr. Justin 
Edwards and Professor Phelps, and remarka- 
ble as the place of those famous conferences 
connected with the starting of the American 
Board, the American Tract Society, the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society, the American 
Education Society, the American Temperance 
Society, the Monthly Concert of Prayer for 
Foreign Missions, and the religious newspaper 
—the house where Dr. Porter wrote the Rhe- 
torical Reader, and Austin Phelps the Still 
Hour. Does not this sacred past of Andover 
Hill find fitting repetition in such as this pres- 
ent conference of earnest, open-minded men 
in the name of the same Master? oc. c. c. 


College Problems in the Middle 
West 


A NOTABLE CONFERENCE AT BELOIT, 
APRIL 6, 7 


That group of colleges affiliated with Con- 
gregational churches situated in the Interior— 
more definitely embracing Oberlin on the east, 
Colorado on the west, Fargo on the north and 
Drury on the south—having a combined stu- 
dent body of about 7,000 and a faculty of 
nearly 500, closed a two days’ conference at 
Beloit, April 7. 

In the meetings, over which President Mc- 
Clellan of Knox presided, there was nothing 
in the nature of a college function. With the 
exception of a little pleasantry, in some after- 
dinner remarks, the program was “strictly 
business.’’? The practical tone prevailed in 
all the papers and addresses. The conference 
clearly showed that our college presidents have 
a good many problems to grapple beside the 
financial one. 

There was evident continuity in thought be- 
tween this conference and the Grinnell meet- 
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ing of a year ago and the paper which excited 
keenest interest, The Correlation of Col- 
lege and University Courses, by Professor 
Griffith of Knox College, was committed 
after thorough discussion, to a committee 
consisting of Deans Main of Iowa, Collie of 
Beloit and Parsons of Colorado, with Pro- 
fessors Griffith of Knox and St. John of 
Oberlin, to report upon at the conference to 
be held with Knox in 1905. It was also voted 


that the next program consist of definite reso- . 


lutions to be acted upon by the body in place 
of set papers and addresses. 

This all goes to show how strongly the lead- 
ers in this group of colleges feel the pressure 
of a class of problems peculiar to the social 
and educational conditions in the Middle West 
and the need of united counsel and action. 

The current in the high school sets toward 
the university. It does not naturally feed the 
‘“detached’’ college. President Warren of 
Yankton led the discussion in the opening 
session on how to meet this difficulty. Three 
representatives of Christian academies were 
present, Principals Hart of Franklin, Neb., 
Hine of Albion, Ill., and Fenenga of Ashland, 
Wis. They made out a strong case for acade- 
mies. The ultimate reasons for these free 
schools of both college and academy grades 
were finely set forth in an address upon The 
Distinetive Mission of the College by Presi- 
dent Slocum of Colorado. President Bradley 
of Iowa College spoke along the same line. 

In discussing the relation of the colleges to 
the Church, President Sallmon of Carleton 
urged the continuance of the close ties of 
motherhood and daughterhood. To give op- 
portunity to hear from the seminaries, he 
chivalrously surrendered half his time to Pro- 
fessor Beardsley of Hartford and President 
George of Chicago. 

Pres. Julia H. Gulliver of Rockford College, 
one of the few women attending this confer- 
ence, closed the discussion with an elaborate 
paper containing a finely phrased educational 
creed in four articles and this excellent defini- 
tion: ‘* A college is a company of people living 
together in the comradeship of the higher 
learning.’’ In developing the idea of comrade- 
ship she pointed out that smallness was one 
of the elements that gave a college a distinct 
pedagogical advantage. 

The conference closed with a plea by Pro- 
fessor Blaisdell of Beloit, not. only for Bible 
study, but for a distinctive chair of Biblical 
literature in every college. He believed that 
the study should be conducted in the same 
aptness of mind which we approve in the 
study of science and with classroom tests as 
searching and rigid. This paper was a kind 
of inaugural declaration of his purposes in the 
new chair of Biblical instruction in Belvit and 
it was received with general approval. 

At the closing hour on Thursday morning 
Beloit’s beautiful chapel was filled. In the 
singing and organ playing there was a sugges- 
tion of Beloit’s fine musical standards. Ranged 
on either side of President Eaton were the 
heads of these various colleges. The older 
men like Presidents Fuller of Drury and Perry 
of Marietta had generally the face and bearing 
of the scholar. The men who have come later 
into the work, like Presidents Bradley of 
Iowa, and Hughes of Ripon, seemed more 
distinctly leaders of men. There was a group, 
among whom President Slocum was pre-emi- 
nent, who impressed one as men of an iron 


mold. In strong contrast, however, with this _ 


type there was the new president of Carleton, 
a slender, graceful man of faultless dress and 
polished manners. Taken together they were 
a group of men to be honored and trusted. 
The sight of these men gives one faith in the 
future of this group of colleges. The only 
speaker at this chapel service was President 
King of Oberlin. He is a man with a message 
to the college world and he gave it in simplic- 
ity and sincerity. In trying to tell the Beloit 
students how to make the most of their college 
life, he opened a vista into the deepest truths 
in theology and philosophy. J. H. GC. 
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As to Morgan 


A Friendly Diagnosis 
By Rev. S. L. 


Weare all so busy that it 1s our usual 
way to take a fellow-worker for granted. 
Such honor and esteem as we have for 
him we give half unconsciously, never 
stopping to ask why. But when at some 
new cast of the shuttle in ‘“‘the roaring 
loem of time,” a moment of parting comes 
to men “‘ whose life threads have run side 
by side through the years,’”’ these ques- 
tions spring to our lips: What is this 


man? Whence came he? What has he 
done? Why do we think well or ill of 
him? 


As to Morgan, when you come to con- 
sider his case, it is hard to see how Mor- 
gan could have failed to be a good deal 
more than an ordinary man. In the first 
place, he was born in Boston, an incom- 
parable privilege, one of which, by the 
way, our friends of Irish and Italian blood, 
with the Hebrews and others, have in 
these times an almost complete monop- 
oly. Then he showed excellent taste and 
judgment in the selection of his ancestry. 
To go no farther back than one genera- 
tion, it was something to be the son of 
Judge David Morgan, a man prominent 
as a jurist and in public affairs; and then 
nature generously gave to our friend a 
fine physique, robust health and an ex- 
cellent headpiece withal. 

To these large advantages was added 
that of growing up from early boyhood 
in Minneapolis, and whoever, even for a 
few days, has breathed the tonic atmos- 
phere of that stirring and beautiful city 
finds himself wondering how the rest of 
the world can be expected to compete on 
equal terms with its fortunate inhabit- 
ants. 

Dr. Morgan’s training for life included 
not only the college course at Beloit and 
the theological at Yale Divinity School, 
but previous to these the three years of 
business which have made him so compe- 
tent as a man of affairs. And between 
them came the valuable discipline of a 
year’s teaching in what was then the 
frontier town of Cheyenne, Wyo. Later 
he had the additional advantage of a 
year’s travel in Europe, Egypt and Pal- 
estine. 

He has been fortunate, too, in the 
churches that have had a share in his 
training. He had the privilege of organiz- 
ing and leading through five years of its 
lusty infancy such an institution as Hope 
Church of Springfield, Mass.; had ten 
fruitful years with the fine First Church 
of Moline, [ll.; and three spent in grap- 
pling the tremendous spiritual problems 
of a great city as leader of the Church of 
the Redeemer (now Evanston Avenue) 
in Chicago, not to mention this last dec- 
ade at the ‘“‘Hub’’! Most readers will 
agree that Morgan ought to be a good 
deal of a fellow. And his friends think 
he is. 

The single word which characterizes 
the man better than any other that comes 
to mind, is the word thoroughgoing. He 
is one who believes with all his heart in 
the Christian religion, who holds to its 
great central facts with the unshaken 
confidence of a man that has proved their 
power, and who gives himself to its serv- 
ice with generous devotion. 


by a Brother Pastor 
Loomis, D. D. 


Dr. Morgan, although a conservative 
by temperament and disposition, would 
be the last to deny to Christian scholar- 
ship its full rights. While intensely loyal 
to the vital substance of evangelical doc- 
trine he is no stickler for any ancient 
form of words, but for new phases and 
fresh statements of truth he keeps a hos- 
pitable mind. 

Painstaking care characterizes all his 
work in pulpit, in parish, in public serv- 
ice. Nothing is neglected—nothing goes 
slipshod. He organizes his churches with 
unusual skill. The orderly, systematic 
methods employed in every undertaking 
make it possible for him to accomplish 
more than most of us dare attempt. 
That semiannual pastoral call, for in- 
stance, which he has managed to make 
on each of his five hundred families is in 
itself alone a pretty serious piece of busi- 
ness. 

Doubtless the most remarkable and ad- 
mirable feature of his work lies in his 
success in leading children and young 
people into the Christian life. The pas- 
tor, he holds, should be his own evan- 
gelist. Every year he trains a com- 
munion class and never fails to bring a 
goodly harvest of boys and girls into the 
fellowship of the church. Within the 
decade here he has received 459 mem- 
bers, 263 of these on confession of their 
faith, which is more than any other 
church of Greater Boston, with a single 
exception, has done in the same time. 

But Dr. Morgan’s influence has ex- 
tended far beyond the bounds of his parish. 
The local community of Jamaica Plain 
counts him among its foremost citizens. 
He has taken an intelligent part in its 
political life, has organized its churches 
into a fraternal council, has been presi- 
dent of a local temperance union, and ac- 
tive in the Friendly Society. In Greater 
Boston he has been one of our leading 
men. It was he, more than any one else, 
who organized and led the recent move- 
ment for securing district option for the 
city. He is the chairman of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, chairman of the Congre- 
gational Club’s outlook committee, etc. 

Amid the pressing duties of his strenu- 
ous life, he finds time for recreation also, 
and will now and then swing a golf club 
with a friend in the park, or take his 
trick at the yacht’s tiller. We love him, 
all of us, and hate to see him go. To our 
brethren of the Interior, who just now 
seem to have a special penchant for our 
finest men, we respectfully submit the 
question whether it is not incumbent on 
them, before they filch any more Morgans 
and Beales from our ranks, to do some- 
thing handsome by way of reparation. 


Bishop Fowler of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church refused to officiate at the Lord’s Sup- 
per, arranged at the New Hampshire Con- 
ference last week, because individual commun- 
ion cups had been provided. That is, the 
guest dictated what the host—the local church 
—must provide, which is not considered an 
evidence of proper training in good manners. 
Possibly Bishop Fowler, like Dr. Buckley, 
makes the mode of administering the com- 
munion a test of orthodoxy. 


539 
For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, April 24-30. What Christ Can De 
for ‘‘ Darkest Africa.’”? Isa. 45: 11-19. 

There is something inspiring in the assault 
which the Christian Church has been making 
and is making upon Africa. It is attacking 
heathendom in its stronghold. Rev. H. P. 
Beach, an authority on the subject, declares 
that no other continent has anything like so 
large a proportion of heathen inhabitants. Of 
its heterogeneous population of 160,000,000, 
only one in six has any knowledge of Chris- 
tianity, and that knowledge in most cases is 
superficial. If Christianity can win Africa 
it will prove itself to be the universal religion. 
It faces tremendous foes—animalism, fetish- 
ism, Mohammedanism—vigorous and out prop- 
agating—polygamy, witcheraft, and all sorts 
of superstition. For Christ to do anything 
far-reaching and pervasive in a land so dark 
will mean a new diadem in his crown. 





But what He can do will be based on what 
he has done. He turned the steps of Living- 
stone, Stanley and Drummond to darkest 
Africa and through their writings gave the 
world an adequate idea of conditions and op- 
portunities. He put it into the heart of Ray- 
mond Lull, Melville Cox, James Hannington, 
Robert Moffat, John Mackenzie, Pilkington of 
Uganda, Alexander Mackay, Adolphus Good, 
and other valiant men to brave privation, pes- 
tilence and death, in order to carry the gospel 
where the darkness was thickest. In no land 
is there a longer or more brilliant roll of 
honor. We must not forget either the less 
known men and women who have been prodi- 
gal of their lives. In seventy years, seven 
American societies sent out 190 persons, all 
of whom have died in Africa. Some were 
victims of the terrible fever after only a few 
months of service, while the average term was 
only eight years. What an investment we 
have in their free and brave surrender of 
themselves! They are buried, many of them, 
in unmarked graves in lonely places, but the 
fruitage of their sacrifice will yet make Africa 
beautiful. 





Christ is raising up out of native material 
men to do his bidding. A man like John L. 
Dube of Natal, who is now in this country 
and who makes himself welcome among our 
churches, is an excellent illustration of possi- 
bilities in the way of converts. His appeal 
for his people embodied in A Native’s View 
of South Africa, reveals a man of energy 
and devotion. Our recent American Board 
Deputation to Africa was cheered to find so 
many valiant and tireless workers in our 
native churches who have a grasp on the 
fundamental truths of Christianity and whose 
behavior in the world adorns the gospel which 
they profess. It is doubtful whether in any 
part of the world there is greater and wiser 
zeal for evangelism than in some of the native 
churches planted by our American Board. 
They send out from Sunday to Sunday a 
dozen, a score and sometimes even more lay- 
men to preach the gospel at different stations. 





Through schools and industrial institutes 
like that of Dr. Stewart at Lovedale, Christ 
is fostering influences whieh encourage habits 
of thrift and industry and make for the uplift 
of the total life of the natives. They need 
to be multiplied and equipped to become 
counterparts of Hampton in Virginia, Touga- 
loo in Mississippi, and of our other strong 
Southern institutions. The influence, for 
example, of Assuit College in Egypt, cannot 
be summed up in figures. 





Authorities. Rev. H. P. Beach’s Geography 
and Atlas of Protestant Missions. The Price 
of Africa, Earl Taylor. The Redemption of 
Africa, F. P. Noble. Report just issued of 
the American Board Deputation to Africa. 
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How a Dignified Doctor 
of Divinity Reconstructed 
His Pulpit and Pastoral 
Methods w% 8% 





The Gospel in Westburyport 


By John Lloyd Howie, Wyanet, Ill. 


A Story which May Carry 
Suggestions to Other 
Preachers 











The Reverend Doctor Lucius Rhetor 
was turning aimlessly through a volume 
of analytical study of the life of Christ 
when his eye fell on these words at the 
head of a division, ‘‘The Gospel in Sy- 
char.’’ For some reason these words 
seemed to strike in. He turned them 
over in his thought several times as if 
enjoying the flavor, after which he began 
to muse within himself on this wise: 
“That’s it, ‘The Gospel in Sychar.’ 
Just a few simple, direct words by the 
tired Master to a weak woman at the 
well, but what a result! ‘Many believed 
on him.’ ‘They besought him that he 
would tarry with them.’ ‘Many more 
believed.’ Now what troubles me is to 
know what is the matter with the gospel 
in Westburyport. Here we are, the 
churches, sixteen strong, with a popula- 
tion of 500 to each church. Of these 
churches, we up at Exchequer Avenue 
are the largest, and we can muster but 
little better than 200 resident members. 
We ourselves are in the full enjoyment 
of our privileges, but as far as the great 
mass of our fellow-citizens is concerned, 
the gospel cannot be said to have struck 
Westburyport. Some of the forces in ev- 
idence at Sychar are lacking here for 
sure.”’ 

Let it not be supposed that the source 
of the trouble was in the subject matter 
of the good Doctor’s preaching. That 
ever ready club, ‘‘ the gospel is not being 
preached,’’ would not fit his back. No 
leaven of liberalism was in hislump. In 
his student days the divers winds of doc- 
trine were not permitted to blow about 
the seminary premises, while all that 
savored of Higher Criticism was treated 
as a cunningly devised fable. Twice each 
Sabbath the Doctor stood before his peo- 
ple, and with profound learning and pol- 
ished diction dispensed the Simon-pure, 
true-blue orthodoxy: The elect were edi- 
fied, to be sure, but for a long time there 
had been a growing dissatisfaction in his 
own mind because the multitude were as 
sheep having no shepherd. 

These considerations led him to make 
a careful study of the progress of the 
gospel at Sychar, but he could make of 
it nothing unusual. There was no stud- 
ied plan, no special agencies employed. 
Simply a casual meeting, a personal mes- 
sage laid skillfully on the conscience of 
the lone auditor, but the Doctors heart 
smote him when he realized that even 
these easily accessible means had until 
now gone practically unused as far as his 
own work was concerned. 

Hitherto with him preaching had meant 
the delivery of a message carefully pruned 
of all personalities, aimed at a composite 
man derived from a putting together of 
all his individual hearers and carefully 
eliminating individual characteristics. 
Never an individual word to an indi- 
vidual. But now as he noted the course 
of events at Sychar he felt himself in the 
power of a suggestion that was wholly 
new to him but not wholly agreeable. 
‘*Why not bring the gospel to Westbury- 


port in the way in which it was breught 
to Sychar?”’ 

This suggestion fairly electrified the 
Doctor. He braced himself against it. 
His dignified and conventionalized na- 
ture revolted, but in vain. The barbed 
thought had found his soul and it would 
not shake out. He was just in that mood 
when men do things out of sheer dissatis- 
faction, and knowing that if he waited 
for that sober second thought to come he 
would laugh at himself, he put on hat 
and coat and rushed into the street, 
vaguely conscious of a determination to 
send home a shaft of truth to the first 
person he should meet whom he knew 
to be in need of it. 

As he walked somewhat aimlessly down 
town his resolution began to weaken. He 
experienced that shrinking sensation in- 
side as if his heart had of a sudden be- 
come several sizes too small for the space 
assigned to it. He had about resolved 
that he would go for some stamps and 
then return to his study and think this 
matter over a little more deliberately, 
when he found himself in front of the 
office of his friend, Judge Ruhling. He 
hesitated an instant, put his hand to the 
latch—and the battle was won as far as 
he was concerned. Before he could get 
inside the door his purpose and his plan 
of action stood out clear and sharp in his 
mind. 

The Judge greeted him heartily. ‘‘Good 
morning Doctor! Glad to see you! I 
was just thinking how you would relish 
that story ’’— 

“Hold a minute, Judge,’’ said the 
Doctor. ‘You and I have swapped 
stories this many a day and exchanged 
ideas to our mutual pleasure and profit. 
But today my mission is a different one. 
I have come to talk to you about heavenly 
things. You are a man of mature mind 
and a keen insight for facts and yet to 
the best of my knowledge you are with- 
out interest in the great eternal facts, 
the real realities of the spirit. You never 
go to church. In our many talks to- 
gether you have always led away from 
all such topics, and I have come to see 
it as my duty as a man and a brother 
to tell you that these things ought not 
so to be.” 

The Judge did not falter in his geniality. 
‘*What you say Doctor is true, at least in 
a measure. But there is a reason for 
everything and I need not hesitate to tell 
you the reason for my attitude toward 
religion. Briefly it is this. The churches, 
in their interpretation of religious truth, 
have not kept pace with the progress of 
modern thought, and ’’— 

“Hold again, Judge,’’ said the Doctor. 
“T cannot allow you to convict yourself 
in the very beginning of your defense. 
There are sixteen churches in our town 
and, as you well know, these represent 
every shade of belief and interpretation. 
If you want ritualism, mysticism, emo- 
tionalism, conservatism, rationalism, or 
even metaphysics, you can find right here 
one or more churches devoted to each of 


these. But you have not taken hold with 
any of them.” 

The Judge began to look perplexed. 
‘*But the jangling voices of all these 
warring sects you will admit ’’—he began 
again. ‘Look out, Judge” interrupted 
the Doctor again. ‘‘ Now you have shifted 
your plea and you well know that an hon- 
est plea of guilty is far better for your 
case. Confess that you negleet the claims 
of religion because your interests are all 
in other things.’’ 

The Judge was silent. ‘‘Confess,’’ con- 
tinued the Doctor, ‘‘that you have given 
yourself wholly to money and reputation 
and the pleasure these afford you, that 
you have been so busy with the muck- 
rake that you have lost sight of the crown. 
That you have satisfied yourself with 
husks when you might have had bread. 
That you have no interests in the realm 
of the spiritual because you have no in- 
vestments there.”’ 

The Judge’s eye fell. The Doctor rose 
to go. ‘‘I hope I have not hurt your 
feelings,’’ he said. ‘‘ Never mind,”’ said 
the Judge. ‘‘Perhaps they need to be 
hurt sometimes.”’ 

On the street again the Doctor made 
the following mental memoranda: ‘‘Cut 
short all evasions in the shape of stories, 
discussions, and commonplaces. Aim 
straight at the conscience and send home 
the truth at the risk of giving pain.”’ 

In front of the post office the Doctor 
came upon a group of three or four men 
who were talking together, intermingling 
much profanity with their jests. He was 
about to pass on when he realized that 
here was another opportunity to apply 
the new method. ‘For shame, men!” he 
said as he turned to the group. ‘‘Can’t 
you find some better way to talk than 
that?’’ One of the men made some re- 
joinder, and others, hearing the colloquy 
came up, and before he knew it, the Rev- 
erend Doctor Lucius Rhetor was preach- 
ing on the street! There he stood, virgin 
tie, silk hat, gold-rimmed spectacles, cler- 
ical coat, and immaculate patent leathers, 
preaching on the curb just like any Salva- 
tion Armylad! As he closed his remarks 
the spokesman of the original group of- 
fered a rough apology and added, ‘‘We 
are glad to see, Parson, that you ain’t 
afraid to do your duty.”’ 

But as the Doctor turned his steps 
homeward, he could not feel quite so 
optimistic. He felt-that he had made 
himself ridiculous, or at least that would 
be the construction his aristocratic par- 
ishioners would put on his action. But 
deep down inside he knew that he had 
done the brave and Christlike, even if 
it were the undignified thing, and he 
closed the incident with himself by add- 
ing to the memoranda he had made, this 
item, ‘‘ At the risk of making mistakes.”’ 

Arrived at home, he found Mrs. Somery 
making a call on his wife, and as usual 
she had a fresh supply of spleen to pour 
out on somebody. ‘‘ We were just talk- 
ing about the schools,’’ she continued 
after the break caused by the doctor’s 
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arrival. ‘‘My boys both brought home 
unsatisfactory reports last Friday, and I 
told them that if they should have such a 
stick of a teacher as that Miss Ethan in 
the grammar room another year at the 
Wilson School, we would send. them 
elsewhere.”’ 

The Doctor, flushed with the victories 
already won, saw the way clear for an- 
other. ‘‘I am sorry, Mrs. Somery, that 
you made that remark. It lays upon me 
as your pastor the painful necessity of 
warning you against such unchristlike 
use of your tongue. Time and again I 
have heard you make such unkind re- 
marks as this and have said nothing. I 
eannot keep still any longer and do my 
duty toward you. If instead of destroy- 
ing Miss Ethan’s influence over your boys 
by calling her a stick in their presence 
you would use your own influence to help 
her, you would be doing that which is far 
more in keeping with your profession as 
a. Christian and something that would be 
vastly better for your boys.’’ Mrs. Som- 
ery was stricken dumb with surprise at 
this new turn in her pastor’s methods. 
She went red and pale by turns, and stam- 
mered out something about having to 
hurry home. 

The length and the breadth of the Ex- 
chequer Avenue parish was soon abuzz. 
It was an unheard of thing that a pastor 
of theirs should speak on the street and 
make use of any such pointed remarks 
as were reported to have passed between 
him and more than one of their number 
during that eventful week. Deacon Jusso 
called to suggest that such methods were 
unusual and would create no end of dis- 
cussion. The Doctor promised to have 
something to say by way of explanation 
the following Sabbath. 

When the day came the Somery family 
‘was conspicuous for its absence, but there 
was Mike Phelan and one of his pals of 
the post office group and Judge Ruhling 
dropped sheepishly into a back seat. The 
Doctor’s subject was The Gospel in Sy- 
char. In closing his sermon he said: 
‘*My people, I have heretofore been very 
comfortable, very dignified, very correct 
for the gospel’s sake, and it has not pre- 
vailed to any great extent. Individuals 
have not been made to feel the force of 
it. Henceforth, I propose to be uncom- 
fortable, undignified, irregular, if neces- 
sary, in order to bring home the needed 
truth to individuals wherever I shall find 
them. This at the risk of giving pain, 
of making mistakes or (with a glance at 
the empty Somery pew) of offending some. 
Some of you will help; some will hinder; 
but my purpose is fixed. The gospel must 
come to Westburyport.’’ 

This was the beginning of the most 
eventful year that ever came to that 
steady-going town. A few brave souls 
rallied round the doctor and the Sychar 
Circle was organized, the declared pur- 
pose of which was 
To speak a word in season to individuals, 

At the risk of giving pain, making mistakes, causing 
offense. 
The Doctor was seen frequently mingling 
with the men about town, preaching oc- 
casionally on the street, and regularly 
on Sunday afternoon when the weather 
would permit, supported by a consecrated 
quartet from the Exchequer Avenue 
choir. Other of the Avenue people, 
under the lead of the Somerys, either 


criticized viciously or held sulkily aloof 

The Doctor’s preaching was trans- 
formed both as to manner and matter. 
He dropped his polished theological jar- 
gon and took up the vernacular, verging 
perilously at times on the vocabulary of 
the street. Boldly he proclaimed that 
men need worship neither in Jerusalem 
nor Mount Gerizim, so long as they 
worshiped in spirit and in truth. He 
reasoned mostly of righteousness, self- 
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control and judgment to come, and the 
common people, the multitude, heard 
him gladly. The movement spread to the 
other churches, so that the gospel not 
only came to Westburyport but it sought 
the people and found them. 

At the end of a year the doctor inven- 
toried himself thus, ‘“‘I may have de- 
creased in certain directions, but the gos- 
pel has increased more than enough to 
make up for it.”’ 





In and Around Boston 


Some Sunday Services 


Rev. Dr. George F. Pentecost began preach- 
ing last Sunday for the Clarendon Street Bap- 
tist Church, which he is to supply for the next 
six months. He admonished late comers to be 
more prompt in future. Dr. Pentecost has 
been preaching for several months with great 
acceptance at Westminster Chapel (Congrega- 
tional), London. He was formerly pastor of 
Marylebone Presbyterian Church in that city. 
Rev. Dr. S. E. Herrick preached at the Church 
of the Disciples (Unitarian), on The Law of 
God Translated into Life. At the Old South, 
after an effective plea by the persuasive secre- 
tary of the City Missionary Society, Rev. 
D. W. Waldron, the annual collection was 
taken and amounted to over five thousand 
dollars, the largest offering ever made for city 
missions. 


Can the Theater Be Made Useful 

The Actors’ Church Alliance was considered 
by the Boston ministers last Monday, being 
happily introduced by Rev. W. H. van Allen, 
president of the Boston Chapter. Rev. G. W. 
Shinn, while not defending the low theater or 
the vicious play, gave an affirmative answer 
to the above question. He called attention to 
the great improvement in the grade of audi- 
ences, plays and actors and in public senti- 
ment. While at one time actors were denied 
Christian burial, now many of them are con- 
sistent church members. The speaker believed 
that the stage can do much good through fur- 
nishing wholesome recreation, vitalizing lit- 
erature and effectively presenting moral prob- 
lems, leaving the audience to pass jadgment. 
It is the aim of the alliance to raise its stand- 
ards and enlist it as an ally of the Church. 

The election of officers resulted in the choice 
of W. T. Beale for moderator; Nicholas Van 
der Pyl, secretary; and A. J. Covell, W. H, 
Rollins and H. S. Huntington, executive com- 
mittee. 


Early Closing of Public Bars 


Certain Boston daily newspapers appear in- 
dignant because the state legislature last week 
refused to change the statutes so as to permit 
liquor selling in hotels after eleven o’clock at 
night. The majority against the change was 
large and even of the members from Boston, 
with all the influence which liquor dealers 
could bring to bear on them, only twenty-nine 
out of forty-nine voted for it. A petition was 
recently presented to the magistrates of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, urging them to close the bars 
of public houses at ten o’clock at night. The 
protest was signed by 69,000 citizens and it 
will probably be effective. The magistrates of 
the neighboring city of Leith have agreed al- 
ready to ten o’clock closing. The Scotch are 
proverbially hard drinkers. If they can get 
along without liquor after ten o’clock, Bos- 
tonians who think they must drink can surely 
secure all they need before eleven and thuse 
who desire good order in the city in the small 
hours will be much benefited. 


Harvard Summer School of Theology 


The schedule of courses for the Harvard 
Summer School of Theology indicates that 
the teaching staff of the Harvard Divinity 
School rather than a group of distinguished 
men from outside Cambridge will carry on the 


work this summer and that the courses offered 
will correspond more closely to the regular 
curriculum of the school than they ever have 
before. In other words, men coming to study 
this year must be men wishing to take up again 
all the problems of a present-day student of 
divinity rather than those who may be espe- 
cially interested in special aspects of theology 
or sociology. 


The Cry of the Leper 


John Jackson, Esq., F. R. G. S., of the Mis- 
sion to Lepers in India and the East, is now 
in this country, and will be in Boston April 
21—May 3. The objects of the society are the 
spiritual instruction and bodily relief of lepers; 
the rescue, maintenance and education of their 
untainted children. Mr. Jackson has written 
several books on lepers, and speaks with or 
without lantern illustrations. Heis a gentle- 
man of charming personality. Dates can be 
made through Dr. George T. Smart of Newton 
Highlands. 


Adult Blind to Be Taught Trades 

Helen Keller’s address on Our Duties to the 
Blind, before the Massachusetts Association 
for Promoting the Interests of the Adult 
Blind, lent spectacular interest to the move- 
ment for the technical education of adult 
blind. This is just now taking shape in a bill 
before the Massachusetts legislature provid- 
ing for a commission and subsequently for an 
institution where those who become blind in 
mature life may be helped to self-support. 
The signal work of Dr. Campbell of London 
for these unfortunates proves that with proper 
training they are able to do most things which 
persons with their sight can do. Dr. Camp- 
bell, himself a blind man, ascended Mont 
Blane simply to prove that a blind man 
could do it. 

It is notable that while Massachusetts does 
so much for blind children, it has entirely 
neglected this class. The subject came to the 
front somewhat incidentally in connection 
with the work of the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union of Boston. 

And as a consequence in 1902, a section at 
the Mechanics Fair was devoted toa practical 
demonstration of the possibilities of the adult 
blind as wage-earners. So much interest was 
excited that a petition was presented to the 
next legislature asking that a commission be 
appointed to investigate the condition of the 
adult blind throughout the state. This com- 
mission has reported to the present legisla- 
ture with the result that a bill has been rec- 
ommended and has passed its first reading, 
which if finally passed will be a boon to many 
hitherto necessarily objects of charity. 





A very different reception was accorded Dr. 
F. E. Clark in New Zealand from that ex- 
tended to Mr. Dowie. In all, Dr. Clark held 
seventeen meetings. A New Zealand writer 
ascribes Dr. Clark’s success to his personality, 
his message and his methods. He adds, ‘‘ His 
piety is of the sane and healthy type and there 
is no trace of sanctimoniousness.”” A Dune- 
din minister expressed his opinion in these 
words, ‘‘ He is the nicest lion I have ever 
met; he doesn’t roar.’’ 
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A Case of Sardines: A Story of the Maine Coast 


CHAPTER XIII. ON THE CLIFF WALK 


To win and hold a friend we are compelled to keep 
ourselves at his ideal point, and in turn our love 
makes on him the same appeal. It is this idealizing 
that gives to love its mighty leverage to uplift char- 
acter—because it is a constant challenge between 
every two, compelling each to be at his best. ‘‘ What 
is the secret of your life?”’ asked Mrs. Browning of 
Charles Kingsley. He replied, ‘I had a friend.’’— 
W.C. Gannett. 

Friendship . . . being of itself spiritual the soul 
is reformed by the habit of it.—Montaigne. 


We met on the cliff walk one golden-hearted 
afternoon. There was alight run of fish that 
day, and the packing was postponed till the 
next arrival. When Nan Rhodes thrust aside 
her working garb for outdoor dress and life, 
a transformation, not easily described, made 
her seem to be by nature adapted to the life of 
open air and sunshine. The cliff walk was 
her favorite retreat. 

**It isn’t well to live one life all of the time,”’ 
she said. ‘I like to forget the factories when 
Iam here. Then when I go back I remember 
the woods and the sea. I am glad to go back 
with other thoughts in my mind. I wish I 
could carry them to others,” she added, with 
a wistful sigh that touched me. 

** Perhaps you do,’ I said. ‘‘ What you ab- 
sorb here others may absorb from you. It 
seems to be easy to read thoughts and to feel 
human nature in such a free life as this.”’ 

She looked up withinterest. ‘‘ So you notice 
it! It is really so. Is there any place where 
you can see the inner side of human nature as 
you can ina sardine factory? About the shops 
you can see people for just what they are 
worth—sometimes, of course, a little more or 
less. But there’s no deceit about them.’’ 

**So it appears,” I replied. ‘‘ Perhaps that 
accounts for an interest I am beginning to feel 
in them. They seem to respond to it, too. 
Yet a dozen people might be named who tell 
me there are good girls in the factory, but that 
they cannot get acquainted with them. They 
dare not ‘ mix in,’ they say, for fear they may 
be wrong in their estimate of character and 
may make undesirable acquaintances. I can- 
not blame them.” 

“* But it makes meangry,” shecried. ‘* Peo- 
ple say they think the girls are good! Why 
don’t they try to prove it? They don’t know? 
And if they don’t dare to mix in or try to find 
out, how much do they care? ’* 

“* They often speak kindly of them,” I pro- 
tested. ‘ Of course some speak of the girls as 
they seem; but I have never seen them treated 
with discourtesy. People who are really afraid 
to be free acquaintances receive them well 
at church. Isn’t that your common meeting 
ground ?”’ 

She quelled her vexation and spoke with 
quiet thoughtfulness. ‘‘It isn’t words that 
people speak that hurt. It is what they don’t 
speak, and the girls can’t help thinking a dis- 
like is there. So they suppose folks don’t 
care, even if some do. Then, for spite and 
bravado, you might say, they go ahead and 
do anything they please. A feeling of ‘don’t 
care’ on both sides does harm. 

“*T know how people feel towards them. 
Don’t you see, those who do feel kindly cannot 
show it because they are afraid there may be 
something wrong that they know nothing 
about? The girls feel that distrust. And no 
one tries to help by hunting down the stories 
that are told about those who come in as 
strangers. How folks talk about Jennie Kent! 
Everything that’s terrible is said of her. 
Nothing is done to make her better; so she 
goes with any one who makes pleasant com- 
pany and helps her forget her loneliness. Then 
people look down on her—of course, It’s not 
her fault. The fault is in the false stories told 
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and in those who help them on. No wonder 
they are told; but they are false, and people 
don’t know it. 

** Jennie came to see me last night. She’s 
fond of music. It might be her heaven if she 
would make it so. She has an organ, but I 
don’t believe she has touched it since her 
mother died—just before you came. But we 
played and sang, and it put her in one of 
her quiet moods. She doesn’t know what is 
said about her. I couldn’t tell her—it would 
hurt more than help. But, after we had talked 
about better things and good people we know, 
I told her I was anxious about her acquaint- 
ance with the set she has chosen. You know 
she is sensitive and quick to feel distrust. 
She knows I am her friend; but she hasn’t 
been here long enough really to trust me. 
I suppose she felt as if I was suspicious of 
her. She looked into my eyes, and then kissed 
me, as if 1 were her sister, with a sob. 

***Good night, Nan dear,’ she said. ‘ Don’t 
forget that I haven’t done wrong, and I’m try- 
ing to doright.’ And she slipped out. 

**Poor girl! She doesn’t know how a lot of 
little things are wrong and may bring her into 
agreat wrong. She’s getting ‘tough’—really! 
She’s ‘going to wrack and ruin’ without 
knowing it.” 

**Tsn’t it the natural result of factory life? ’’ 
I asked. 

“No! The harm’s not just what is done in 
the factories. It’s what isn’t done outside. 
Girls must work in the factory—just as you do 
among sick people. But you know what you 
are doing and take care not to get sick. You 
know what diseases are and how to escape 
them and all about good fuod and proper 
clothes. But there are girls who never saw 
the inside of a really nice house, or beautiful 
pictures, or were ever told beautiful thoughts 
by one who believed they could be appreciated. 
There are girls who don’t know that ill health 
is needless. They think it is awful to seem to 
be better than others and all they are taught 
about people who live in good homes and wear 
better clothing and speak better language— 
and perhaps are better—is that they are rich 
and selfish and proud. 

“* There are some girls who came from good, 
quiet, country homes. They don’t notice how 
different are the people here—it’s so new and 
exciting! By and by they’ve forgotten their 
home life and how much finer and purer they 
were. But others can see how they change. 
It’s like handling flowers; you know when 
they’ve been tossed and crumpled. Isn’t there 
anything that can keep up the home life and 
home feeling? The church isn’t a house and 
a sociable is only a party! 

“*T called at Jennie Kent’s one day in her 
mother’s sickness. Jennie said: ‘ Mr. Shepard 
was here today. He prayed for mother ’—she 
gave me a queer look—‘ and he prayed for me!’ 
She was as sensitive to notice or slight then as 
she is now. Now her mother’s in heaven, do 
you suppose she’ll forget that when Mr. Shep- 
ard prayed for her mother he prayed for her? ” 

“Can’t Shepard get her to visit him, or his 
wife, at home?’”’ 

**She’s afraid of religion—that’s one thing. 
The other is this: it isn’t the custom of fac- 
tory girls of her class who came from out of 
town to go to nice homes. It would seem too 
odd. She ought togo. But other girls would 
tease her about it, even if they respected her 
the more. All that would bring about a 
change would be for some of the people to 
spend time getting acquainted with the fac- 
tory help and to welcome some, at least, into 
their homes.’’ 

** Now, Miss Rhodes,” I cried, ‘* don’t preach 
it! You wouldn’t do it yourself. You don’t 
make an asylum or a public house of your 
own home. I haven’t been invited; neither 


has Boozy Sims. You wouldn’t have Jim 
Donovan’s children there an hour. Be rea- 
sonable. What do you mean? Take down 
the bars and the grain field would be a pas- 
ture, and the cattle would starve in winter. 
I know that, if I’m not a farmer.”’ 

**Exactly. But isn’t one extreme as bad as 
the other? Suppose people try what they can 
do. Lots of things hinder. Those we want 
to help don’t like to do a thing because it is 
advised. They want to be free. Then there 
are some that expect too much of a friend; 
the more you do for them the more you may. 
Some aren’t safe company; and some we can’t 
help—I believe that. But—how would you 
build a fire?” 

‘© What’s the moral? ”’ 

**If you were to build a fire for a clambake 
down there on the shore you’d find the dryest 
seaweed and the smallest dry sticks to start 
it. You wouldn’t expect a great fire at once, 
or put on heavy wood until you thought it 
would burn. If we are to bring happiness 
and love and Christianity into the world, 
mustn’t we beginina small way? Supposea 
lot of us begin to do a little, and do the best 
we can. What will come of it? ”’ 

“That spoils the complaint,’ I said. 
** Aren’t people doing that now?’”’ 

She hesitated, thoughtfully. ‘‘ Do you think 
it is done very much here—or elsewhere? ” 
she asked. ‘‘I mean this putting ourselves 
where others may take hold of us and lift 
themselves up! Many people, I know, get in- 
terested in some one and try to help. By and 
by, when they don’t succeed, or can’t do it as 
they prefer, or expect to fail, they stop. Or 
when the new acquaintance is a little worn, 
or too many favors are asked, or they are 
disappointed in a person they thought worth 
helping, they say: ‘O, you’re not what I 
thought you were. I can’t do much for you, 
I fear. Make the best of it, and maybe you’ll 
learn something. Let me go, please!’ ” 

Her eyes danced, and I smiled at the reality 
of the sketch. 

**Now,” she continued, ‘“‘if we can make 
such a friendship that they will love or ad- 
mire us they may want to do better for our 
sakes. When people do what you advise, 
isn’t it because they believe in you? But 
there is something more than that; sometimes 
people become what we want them to be with- 
out realizing it. We make them so—in some 
way. I know it isn’t easy, and people are not 
all alike. If they expect too much or don’t 
appreciate what’s done—why, those are the 
hard things of friendship. But we may still 
be friends, and bring them what they need 
most, whether it is doing something for them 
or getting them to do for us, or for themselves, 
or for some one else. 

‘*Some who would like to be friendly know 
what I know—that if you try to be friends 
with people who are in a bad way, to make 
them better, it’s hard to keep from being like 
them, unless you’re strong and a Christian. 
I wouldn’t dare go with some people only I 
know Christ did just such things. O, some- 
times I feel so sick of all this vulgarity and 
lightness, and—dirt! And then I think, Christ 
did in this way. If we live near to him how 
can we help living near to the people? 
Weren’t the sweetest, most beautiful things 
he said spoken to those whom the better class 
wouldn’t touch, or didn’t dare keep company 
with? Did he try so hard to reach the rich 
and to please them as he did the wretched 
and the poor? And didn’t he find manhood 
or womanhood where other people thought 
there wasn’t any? When he talked of his dis- 
ciples as friends he didn’t mean they were 
perfect companions. But how could he have 
found such a friendship as John’s if he had 
not been a friend of sinners, too?” 
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‘That sounds very nice,” I said. ‘‘ It is 
sweet to the taste. It makes me hungry.” 
**Yes! Now when we are hungry and sat- 
isfy some one else, doesn’t that satisfy us? 
Then when we do so some one is sure to love 
us, and that satisfies us in another way. You 


and [ wouldn’t be satisfied by having some 


one love us if there were nothing in uste.leve’ 


—don’t you see? If they did so it would be 
from a feeling of pity or charity, and that 
wouldn’t satisfy us. You and I want to be 
loved for our own sakes.” 
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**T wish I could do good without being so 
oppressively conscious of it,” I said gloomily. 
Her eyes searched mine. ‘‘ How will it be 
when the novelty has passed off?’’ she asked 
audaciously. 
(To be continued.) 





How Japan is Winning 
Favor in Korea 








The War in the Far East 


By Rev. James H. Pettee 


The Temper of the People 
and of Their Repre- 
sentative Body 











There is a lull in the storm of bullets. Bat- 
tleships keep out of firing range and battal- 
ions are resting on their arms. Newspaper 
reporters have visions of nightly attacks on 
Vladivostok or Port Arthur, and make what 
copy they can out of dreams which only now 
and then come true. Russia is skulking and 
Japan is scouting. But let no one infer that 
nothing is being done. Japan is thinking to 
good purpose. Cruisers and transports are 
not idle. Soldiers and sailors keep moving 
toward the front and another clash may be 
expected shortly. 


Skillful Diplomacy 


Meanwhile Japan is putting in a master 
stroke of diplomacy. She is sending her 
‘‘great man,”’ Marquis Ito, on a three weeks’ 
visit to Korea. He will carry an imperial 
message to the Korean emperor and will be 
accompanied by the chief secretary of the 
privy council, a major general, a rear admiral, 
a court chamberlain and half a dozen other 
high dignitaries, enough altogether and with 
sufficient technical training to set up if need 
be a full-grown cabinet in ‘‘ the land of morn- 
ing calm.’’ Not that this result is likely to 
follow, but the Koreans will be taught effi- 
ciently how to conduct different departments 
of government according to modern civilized 
notions. It is even rumored that the Korean 
emperor may visit Japan a few months hence. 
Certainly an embassy will come shortly. 

The Japanese are bending all their energies 
to repair the mistakes made in the past in 
their treatment of Korea, and to secure such 
a grip on the little empire as no rough paws of 
a Siberian bear can unclasp. It is a mighty 
task to teach Korea the art of self-government 
and aggressive development, but Japan be- 
lieves she can succeed this time, and believing 
is half the doing. 

It may well be noted in this connection that 
the chief result of the war up to date has been 
Russia’s loss of prestige in the far East. Korea 
and China proper are already impressed with 


the waning strength of Russia and the waxing 
might of her little foe. It is believed that the 
mounted bandits in Manchuria also have read 
the signs of the times, and are against the 
Russians at every turn. In diplomacy and on 
the decks of battleships Japan is clearly at the 
front. All this should tend to hasten the in- 
evitable end. 


Qn What Terms Peace Might Come 


Count Okuma was interviewed the other 
day as to probable terms of settlement with 
Russia. He declined to express an opinion 
save on a single point, and that was the island 
of Saghalin, from which Japan was roughly 
pushed out by treaty in 1875. He claimed that 
Japanese sentiment and historic justice re- 
quired that the island be returned to Japan. 
Its coasts are the finest fishing grounds in the 
northern seas. Japanese fishermen are al- 
ready starting for that locality, now that 
Russia’s damaged fleets show no intention of 
aggressive fighting. - 

Whatever may be thought of the Muscovite’s 
claim to a right-of-way across Asia with ports 
on the Pacific, the island chain off the coast of 
this Eastern continent is properly Japan’s and 
if she desires Saghalin back again she should 
have it. Just now, however, her eyes are on 
more luscious fruit than that frozen plum of 
the far North and Russia will do better than is 
expected if she succeeds in keeping control of 
those rich continental orchards on which she 
has spent so many millions of roubles. Japan 
wants their ripening fruit for her own, China’s 
and the wide world’s hungry millions. 


Signal Sacrifices 

Forty-five girls and women ranging in age 
from fourteen to sixty, residing in a hamlet near 
Japan’s great central lake were so deeply im- 
pressed by the eloquence of a Buddhist priest 
pleading for some special display of patriot- 
ism that they cut off their long hair and hung 
it up in the temple as a token for victory. An 
old man killed himself in order that his son 


might be free to go with the colors. Will apa- 
thetic Russians beat the fighting men of such 
a nation? 


The New Legislature 


Election passed off so quietly on March 1, 
that the day seemed like an ordinary one. Of 
the 379 members of the Lower House elected, 
131 are Constitutionalists, 23 are Liberals (a 
split from the preceding), 91 are Progressives 
(the real radical party of Japan), 19 are Im- 
perialists (the only true conservatives) and 115 
are Independents. 

Among the successful contestants are: that 
stalwart Christian educator, S. Ebara of To- 
kyo; Hon. S. Shimada of Yokohama the vali- 
ant fighter for temperance, purity and official 
integrity; and Mr. T. Yokoi, ex-president of 
the Doshisha, who was returned by one of the 
Okayama districts. 

Only war measures and a few other urgent 
matters will be considered at the coming 
twentieth session of the Diet to be opened on 
March 18. No attack will be made on the 
government. There is but one party now and 
that is the National or Anti-Russian one. The 
total popular subscriptions for the proposed 
war loan of one hundred million yen amount 
to over four hundred and sixty millions, show- 
ing that Japanese pocket-books as well as 
principles sustain the war. 


Japan at St. Louis 


Prince Arisgawa, a cousin of the emperor 
and ten years his junior in age, who is the 
present head of the first of the eleven Imperial 
Houses and who holds the position of vice ad- 
miral in the navy, is to go to America’s St. 
Louis Exposition as Japan’s official represent- 
tative. It thus appears that little Japan can 
fight with one hand and extend her other si- 
multaneously across the sea in fraternal greet- 
ing over the triumphs of peace and diplomacy, 
a better way surely than neither to fight nor 
visit the fair. 

Okayama, Japan, March 14. 


Both Sides the Brooklyn Bridge 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New York 
at the Congregational bookstore, 156 Fifth Avenue; 
tn Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton Street, 
and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


A Working People’s Church 


Fifteen years ago a mission of Central ob- 
tained the service of Rev. Charles Herald. 
The attendance was then less than fifty. The 
outgrowth of this mission, Bethesda, was 
organized as a church only seven years ago, 
and is already at least the twelfth largest Con- 
gregational church in the state. It now pays 
its own way; though its plant is still owned 
by Central, and the latter church makes an 
annual contribution which is used for Be- 
thesda’s relief work. 

A distinctive feature of this church is that 
of its 700 members, not one would be called 
rich or even well-to-do. Indeed, I was told 
by one official that in the congregation prob- 
ably not six men receive an income of $25 a 
week. The organizationis simple. There are 
practically no institutional methods—few, in- 
deed, of those features generally supposed 
desirable to reach this class of people. A 


volunteer choir leads the singing and con- 
tributes two anthems. Occasional midweek 
entertainments help to develop the social life; 
and the Men’s Club is very active. 

Probably the most effective organization of 
the church, however, is the Pastor’s Aid So- 
ciety, embracing about seventy-five men, care- 
fully selected. These assist the pastor in 
various lines of work and, dividing the parish 
among them, call on every family once in two 
months. They meet with the pastor at stated 
intervals for consultation, reports and inspira- 
tion, followed by a supper. Such an accom- 
plishment as this of calling, by men who have 
only their evenings, after hard days of work, 
is especially noteworthy. 

On the evening of my visit, about 800 work- 
ing people were present, though I under- 
stand the average attendance is about 1,000. 
This service is made a popular one. The 
sermon topics usually have some striking 
characteristic; one series taking their titles 
from well-known advertisements, while the 
present list consists of popular proverbs. On 
this evening the subject was, A Stitch in 
Time Saves Nine. It was a simple gospel 
sermon, with just enough pleasantry to hold 
the attention of the audience. 


Union Seminary Entertains College Students 


About sixty students from the representative 
colleges gathered for a three days’ interesting 
conference. The opportunities of the minis- 
try in every phase were set. forth by experts. 
Secretary Devine of the Charity Organization 
Society, Dr. Josiah Strong, Dr. Richards of 
the Brick Church, President Hall and Dr. A. 
J. Lyman were among the many helpful 
speakers. A visit was paid to the parish 
house of St. Bartholomew’s, where Rev. Mr. 
Larned explained the work. 


Flatbush’s Oversight of its Growing Neighborhood 


Rev. C. T. Chase has effected here an organ- 
ization to insure the church’s coming into con- 
tact with the many new comers. The section 
is divided into districts, each in charge of a 
director, the local families acting as members 
of the committee. Those of each district are 
to invite to the church all strangers who come 
within its bounds. Drxon. 





To pray together, in whatever tongue or 
ritual, is the most tender brotherhood of hope 
and sympathy that men can contract in this 
life—Madame De Stael. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


A Little Bird I Am 


A little bird I am, 

Shut from the fields of air, 
And in my cage I sit and sing 

To him who placed me there; 
Well pleased a prisoner to be, 
Because, my God, it pleaseth thee! 


Naught have I else to do, 
I sing the whole day long; 
And he whom most I love to please 
Doth listen to my song; 
He caught and bound my wandering wing, 
But still he bends to hear me sing. 


Thou hast an ear to hear, 
A heart to love and biess; 
And, though my notes were e’er so rude, 
Thou wouldst not hear the less; 
Because theu knowest, as they fall, 
That love, sweet love, inspires them all. 


My cage confines me reund: 
Abroad I cannot fly; 

But, though my wing is closely bound, 
My heart’s at liberty; 

My prison walls cannot control 

The tlight, the freedom of the soul. 


O, it is good to soar, 
These bolts and bars above, 
To him whose purpose I adore, 
Whose providence I love; 
And in thy mighty will to find 
The joy, the freedom, of the mind! 
—Madam Guyon, translated by Prof. T. C. 
Upham. 


Respecting the Child’s 
Individuality 


To stand aside and let our children 
make their own decisions is one of the 
hardest tasks of motherhood. It is 
fighting against the instinctive love that 
longs to shelter and provide. Yet it is 
often the way of wisdom and not seldom 
the only effective method of help. Then 
it is that personality counts and the ideal 
of motherhood which we have created 
speaks louder than any words. This is, 
however, a world apart from the indif- 
ferent letting alone which has helped to 
ruin so many children’s lives. It is 
motherhood’s highest attainment in the 
recognition of the child’s independent 
responsibility and growth through strug- 
gle. ‘‘I have never preached much to 
my children,’ says a mother in Mr. 
Leighton’s story, The Ultimate Moment, 
“T haven’t known how. All I’ve tried 
to do has been to let, them see my ideas 
of right and wrong and let them make up 
their minds for themselves about things. 
It’s worked pretty well, too,”’ she added 
with a smile, ‘‘I’m proud of my boys.” 

The strain comes, of course, when great 
issues are at stake and the result seems 
doubtful. Then the wisdom of speech 
and silence is put to its hardest test. 
Here again there is a helpful instance in 
modern fiction. Mrs. Peyton, in Edith 
Wharton’s Sanctuary, knows that her 
son is passing through the decisive strug- 
gle of his life—a struggle all the more 
terrible because it brings him face to face 
with the same temptation which had 
wrecked his father’s moral life, and, 
through him, her own happiness. Her 
whole hope is in this only son and a wrong 
decision means a parting. Yet she stands 


aside, silent, recognizing the struggle and 
suggesting nothing. When the conflict is 
over her son comes and tells her: “If 
you’d said a word—if you’d tried to influ- 
ence me—the spell would have been 
broken—but just because the actual you 
kept apart and didn’t meddle or pry, the 
other you in my heart seemed to get a 
tighter hold on me.”’ 

This ‘‘mother in the heart’ must often 


stand upon its rights and its accomplish- 
ment, fearing to enlist the child’s natural 
love of independence and impatience of 
dictation against it. Its confidence is 
that when it leaves the child to his own 
decision it is not leaving the child alone, 
but to the immediate eare of the Spirit of 
God who teaches men to overcome and 
makes them grow by their own free 
experience. 





Madame Guyon: an Uncanonized Saint * 
By Ella Gilbert Ives 


The life of Madame Guyon covered the 
reign of Louis XIV. and added luster to 
the golden age of France; but it had the 
loftier distinction of being passed under 
the ‘“‘reign of the Holy Ghost,” to whom 
she was a blessed martyr. 

Jeanne Marie de la Mothe entered upon 
the religious life early. At four years, 





she ‘‘loved to hear of God, to go to 
church, and to wear the habit of a little 
nun.’ At eleven, she chanced upon a 
copy of the Bible, which at once ab- 
sorbed her interest. She spent whole 
days in reading it. and stored her. re- 
markable memory with the historical 
portions entire. At thirteen, she studied 
the works of St. Francis de Sales and 
made a vow to aim at perfection. But 
the following year came a reaction with 
the dawning of romance amid the gayeties 
of Paris. 

Mademoiselle De la Mothe was now 
fifteen years old, tall, prepossessing; her 
face of the Grecian type lighted by bril- 
liant eyes, and her conversation enchant- 
ing. The kingdom of this world dazzled 
the impressionable girl, and admiration 
fostered her vanity. But this phase was 
of brief duration. At sixteen, a marriage 
of convenience to a man of wealth, more 
than twice her age, M. Guyon, turned her 
mirth tomourning. In her own language, 
she ate the bread of sorrow and mingled 
tears with her drink. The twelve years 
of her married life were a continuous 
discipline, which she accepted as a per- 
missive providence. At first she made 
the common mistake of the religious life 
and attached value to good works; but 
when she was twenty years old, a Fran- 





* Second in a Series on Women Mystics. 


ciscan monk to whom she had related her 
fruitless experience, said to her: 

““You have sought without, what you 
can find only within. Accustom yourself 
to seek God in your heart and you will 
not fail to find him.” 

“T felt,” she said, ‘at that instant 
deeply wounded with the love of God— 
a wound so delightful, that I desired it 
never might be healed.”’ 

The change in disposition and desires 
was so absolute that the following year, 
when a severe attack of the smallpox had 
greatly marred her beauty, she rejoiced 
in it as an aid in separating herself from 
the world and its allurements. 

At twenty-two, Madame Guyon made 
this formal act of consecration, sealing 
it with her ring: ‘‘I henceforth take 
Jesus to be mine. I promise to receive 
him asa husband to me, and I give my- 
self to him, unworthy though I am, to be 
his spouse. I ask of him, in this mar- 
riage of spirit with spirit, that I may be 
of the same mind with him—meek, pure, 
nothing in myself, and united in God’s 
will. And, pledged as I am to be his, I 
accept as a part of my marriage portion 
the temptations and sorrows, the crosses 
and the contempt that fell to him.’’ 

This mystical marriage, whose vows 
were never broken, was followed by the 
testings of bereavement and seven years 
of spiritual desolation. The period of 
privation was ended through the inter- 
cession of her spiritual director, Father 
La Combe, and she entered upon that 
higher phase of the interior life where 
God s gifts are secondary and he is all in 
all. 

Madame Guyon was now a young widow 
with three surviving children, and pos- 
sessed of a large fortune. She was free 
to choose her life-work, and she under- 
took a religious mission at the foot of 
the Alps, devoting her property to God 
and becoming his almoner. On her way 
to Gex from Paris, in a boat on the Seine, 
an incident occurred that she regarded as 
prophetic of the apostolic life, henceforth 
hers. Her little daughter, five years old, 
had gathered leaves and twigs on the 
river bank, and now busied herself fash- 
ioning crosses and pinning them to her 
mother’s gown. Afterward, the child 
wove a crown and placed it on her head, 
thus completing the symbol. 

Madame Guyon went to Gex as a 
medical missionary; but a larger serv- 
ice awaited her. ‘‘ God sent her abroad,’’ 
says Upham, ‘that she might preach 
more effectually at home.” At the tomb 
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of St. Francis de Sales, she renewed the 
vows of her spiritual marriage and en- 
tered upon a profounder experience of 
the cross. The great truth, sanctifica- 
tion by faith, had gradually possessed her 
heart, and the time was now ripe for its 
utterance. It rang, a wilderness voice, 
through Catholic France, with the old 
charge to effete ecclesiasticism—Repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand; 
and that kingdom is within you. This 
voice urged the reading of the Bible, and 
discounted ceremonies, visions, ecstasies 
and raptures, regarding them as hin- 
drances rather than aids to the spiritual 
life. 

This was heresy; and the heretic was 
awoman. Worse than this she was not 
only convincing multitudes who pressed 
to her, with persuasive speech, but also 
disseminating her ‘‘errors’’ with a power- 
ful pen. At this time she wrote that 
Christian classic, A Short Treatise on 
Prayer, and began her Commentaries on 
the Bible, gradually extended to twenty 
volumes. Solomon’s Song, interpreted 
by her as celebrating the mystical union 
of the sanctified soul and Christ, was 
especially condemned, but has outlived 
all anathemas. Its author was ‘‘in no 
haste to justify ’’ herself or her doctrines. 
‘‘Controversy,’’ she wrote, ‘‘dries up the 
heart.” 

But controversy was forced upon her 
by the Church whose dogmas she had 
assailed, her return to Paris, as the 
acknowledged head of the ‘‘new spirit- 
uality ’’ furnishing the occasion for perse- 
cutions and imprisonments. The rapid 
spread of her doctrines was now aided by 
Fénelon, who, attracted by her views, 
sought her acquaintance in 1688, and sub- 
sequently wholly embraced her tenets. 
Had Madame Guyon done nothing else 
than profoundly to influence that genius 
and to shape his writings, she had altered 
the face of the Christian world. The 
friendship of these great mystics has 
long since passed the stage of innuendo 
and silently won its way to recognition as 
‘‘a union of spirit, pure and ineffable ’’— 
language employed by Madame Guyon in 
her autobiography. With ngble sincerity 
she adds, ‘‘My soul has seemed to be 
united to his in the bond of divine love 
as was Jonathan’s to David’s.”’ 

Of Madame Guyon’s imprisonment in 
the Bastille, her song, 


A little bird Iam 
Shut in from fields of air, 


has carried world-wide the artless story. 
A million hearts have leaped exultantly 
to the lines, 

My prison walls cannot control 

The flight, the freedom of the soul. 
For one who has read her prose, a thou- 
sand have caught the lilting melody of 
this poem. 

The captive might have bought release 
by sacrificing her daughter in a brilliant 
but unworthy marriage, approved by the 
King; she refused. She might have pur- 
chased it with concessions to Bossuet, her 
great antagonist, the mistake of whose 
life was the persecution of Madame Guyon 


‘and Fénelon. To that skillful logician, 


reminding her that she was a woman and 
therefore unfitted for a public mission, 
she made this reply: “God in his great 
wisdom sometimes makes use of feeble 
instruments. And I have thought, as he 
on escended, on one oecasion at least, to 





employ a dumb animal to utter his truth, 
he might sometimes make use of a woman 
for the same purpose.”’ 

Madame Guyon passed on to heavenly 
activities two years after Fénelon. Their 
views have prevailed with lofty and gen- 
tle souls through succeeding years. So 
pervasive has been the mystical leaven, 
that the doctines of pure love, sanctifica- 
tion by faith, union with Christ, surrender 
to the will of God, are dear to the heart 
of Christendom. 


Women Visitors at the St. Louis 
Exposition 

The women’s clubs of St. Louis have 
been bestirring themselves in hospitable 
preparation for the exposition and have 
devised a plan for the help of women vis- 
itors to which we are glad to call atten- 
tion. The first suggestion was to com- 
pile and send out a list of inexpensive 
boarding and lodging houses, but it was 
found that the changes were so frequent 
that no list was safe or could be depended 
upon. In its place a plan involving more 
trouble, but meeting the need was de- 
vised. Miss Anna L. Dawes, one of the 
lady managers of the exposition, sends 
this out with the ‘‘hope that many New 
England women will visit St. Louis dur- 
ing the season, for the exposition, in its 
beauty and value, will be worth much ef- 
fort and to see it will be an education.’’ 
Her notice, founded upon the action of 
the St. Louis women is as follows: 

Any woman who wishes to go to St. Louis 
is requested toapply toany of these addresses: 
Travelers’ Aid, Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, 1814 Washington Avenue; the King’s 
Daughters and Sons’ rest room, World’s Fair 
Grounds; the Salvation Army, Eighth and Wal- 
nut Streets; the Queen’s Daughters Home, 111 
North Sixteenth Street; Evangelical Lutheran 
City Mission Society, 1704 Market Street. 
The applicant will be at once informed of a 
list of safe and suitable boarding or lodging 
places adapted to her needs and her purse, 
from which she can make selection. Various 
influential bodies of women are engaged to 
keep these several headquarters informed in 
the matter. . 

I will add further that the board of lady 
managers will be glad to give any information 
or assistance in its power, now or during the 
exposition, in this or other ways. Application 
may be made to any member of the board or to 
its secretary, Miss Egan, Administration Build- 


ing, L. P. E., who is established in St. Louis 
for the season. 


A Predigested Boy 
BY JOHN F. COWAN 

‘*} cal’late, Jerushy,’’ half mused the 
old farmer, ‘‘that there boy of Mrs. Dr. 
Brown-Jones, that’s summerin’ here, is 
in a way to get spiled in the makin’.”’ 

‘*Be you a-meanin’ her as was Belinda 
Alviry Stubbins afore she married that 
Englishman with two names stitched 
together?” Jerushy interrupted Jonathan 
to ask. 

“‘T ain’t alludin’ to anybody else. She 
raised him from a baby on predigested 
foods, an’ now she’s afraid to change to 
ham an’ eggs, an’ they do say that his 
teeth don’t amount to shucks, for want 
of exercise, an’ his stomach is so weak 
that he can’t digest a cracker. But that’s 
the least part of Belinda Alviry’s fool- 
ishness. She conceited that the boy’s 
mind must have as easy a time as his 
stomach, so she wouldn’t never let him 
go to school for fear he’d have to tackle 
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the multiplication table, or learn to 
bound Chiny, or conjugate ‘I am, you 
are, he, she or it is.’ So she got geogra- 
phy games an’ mathematical games an’ 
historical games for him to play, an’ sort 
o’ precigested his knowledge fur him, 
sos’t wouldn’t distress him any more than 
his food. 

“I understand that she wouldn’t let 
him go to Sunday school for fear he 
might hear somethin’ harsh or crude 
*bout duty an’ self-denial, an’ she never 
let him read a Bible hisself, but predi- 
gested that for him, too, tellin’ him that 
all actions were either beautiful or un- 
lovely, an’ he must cultivate the beauti- 
ful because unlovely things are unpleas- 
ant. They do say that he doesn’t know 
what right an’ wrong are, an’ she never 
tells him that he ought or must do a 
thing, but asks him if he doesn’t think 
it would be beautiful. 

“The fond, foolish woman predigested 
his sports, too. She wouldn’t let him 
play baseball with the boys here, because 
it was too exercisin’, an’ he might have 
to run when he didn’t feel like it. She 
cal’lated that parlor croquet or whist 
would suit his constitution better. He’s 
as spindlin’ as a whip-stock. By an’ by, 
I presume, she’ll pick out some likely 
girl an’ predigest a wife for Freddy, after 
she’s hired tutors to predigest him through 
college. What’s the use ever takin’ such 
chaps out of the incubater? ” 


Ways of Friendship 


Once know for a certainty that your 
friendship is firmly established, and what 
would you not do for a friend? Yet, at 
the same time, I doubt if any supreme 
friendship can rest in simply once know- 
ing. It is entitled ever and again to the 
joys of reassurance, for only by many 
infallible proofs does it come to its finest 
flower. Not that much is needed, so true 
is it, as some one once said to Stevenson, 
that “the spirit of delight comes often 
on small wings.” A word, a look, a tone 
. . . Just the merest intimation that your 
friend is stanch and true and mindful, 
and you go on your way rejoicing. 

Indeed there are signal causes for re- 
joicing all along the line, since if it may 
not be one joy, it may be another. Friend- 
ship is so pre-eminently a matter of the 
spirit that it can take a world of pleasure 
in simply “living over,” and yet it is 
enough of a philosopher to subsist on very 
little if it must, but only if it must. He 
who deliberately or thoughtlessly starves 
a friendship deserves to lose his friend. 
As for distance, it is powerless over it. 
You can be consciously near a friend 
though an ocean roll between you, and 
often with a certain insistent conviction 
that you are in the mind of your friend. 

Another witness to the fact that ‘‘the 
spirit of delight comes often on small 
wings’”’ is, that one can take such satis- 
faction in merely looking forward. ‘‘He 
that has something ayont need never be 
weary’’ runs the Scotch proverb; and 
though in friendship the something 
‘‘ayont’’ be ever so little, it will suffice 
to lead the spirit joyously on. One can 
fare through a round of commonplace 
days, rising with indomitable cheerful- 
ness above a world of petty anxieties and 
worries, if one knows that the future has 
a few supreme hours or even moments in 
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its keeping. And then what serenity 
characterizes these established friend- 
ships! When you and your friend meet, 
there need be no eagerness as to what 
you have to tell or to hear. The benedic- 
tion of a ‘‘God bless and keep you!”’ 
finding complete expression in a single 
earnest glance may suflice. 


How Betty Learned to go to 
Sleep Alone 


BY IRENE WOODBRIDGE CLARK 


Phyllis was as fat and round and rosy 
as she could be, and every night since she 
was a little baby she had tumbled into 
bed, rolled herself up in the bed clothes 
like a ball, and gone to sleep all alone, as 
of course, every well-trained child ought. 
But Phyllis had a little cousin Betty, six 
years old, who would never go quietly 
to sleep alone until one winter night her 
mamma thought of something. 

“And what do you think it was?’”’ 
asked Phyllis’s own mamma, as she be- 
gan to undress her after supper. ‘I 
don’t believe you can guess what put 
little Betty to sleep.”’ 

QO, I just s’pose somebody sing’d to 
her,’ said Phyllis in a matter of fact 
tone, pulling off the sleeves of her pink 
dyess from her fat little arms. 

OQ, no they didn’t,’’ said her mamma. 
“That is just what they didn’t want to 
do, because they had been singing to her 
every night for ever so long.”’ 

Phyllis considered. She had com- 
menced to unlace her shoes; but now she 
was so busy thinking, that her chubby 
fingers stopped pulling at the strings. 

‘‘Guess they sat her up in a chair and 
said, ‘Stay there till you go to sleep, you 
bad child.’ I think that would make her 
do it, because it’s the worstest punish- 
ment any little girl can have.”’ 

Phyllis’s mother laughed. ‘‘ No, wrong 
again,’ she said, ‘‘they didn’t punish her 
at all; instead, they gave her something 
she liked ever so much.”’ 

‘*Candy!’’ exclaimed Phyllis in a tone 
of conviction, ‘‘ only rolled up in a paper, 
and not to eat it till morning.”’ 

**Candy?—no, I should think not. I’m 
afraid you will never guess, and I shall 
have to tell you. Well, it wasn’t candy, 
and it wasn’t even one of her dolls, and 
you know Betty has ever so many dolls.”’ 

“Yes, I know all about ’em,”’ inter- 
rupted Phyllis, eagerly. ‘‘ There’s Bessie, 
the best of all, that came from the fair; 
and there’s Blanche from You-up, (Eu- 
rope) and she got her head broke and 
went to the doll doctor’s; and there’s 
Elsie, the one whose eyes get sticked 
shut every night; and Queenie—O don’t 
you know how Queenie’s legs dropped 
off, and Uncle Frank strung ’em on again 
with a corset string?—and old Peggy, that 
used to be a rag doll, and, and—well, I 
guess that’s most all, ’cept paper dolls, 
of course, but she wouldn’t take those to 
bed; they might get teared.”’ 

‘*No,’’ said Mamma, ‘“‘she didn’t take 
any of the dolls. She used to try it once 
in a while, but when she was nearly 
asleep, she. would. roll over on the doll, 
and the doll’s face would seem so hard 
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But when one tries to write of all the 
joys and inspirations, they seem to open 
out in a long, illumined vista. And it is 
because this is true, because of this never- 
failing power to cheer, inspire and com- 
fort, that any friendship is lifted from 
the ranks of the ordinary to the ranks of 
the supreme.—Ruth Ogden, in Friendship. 


& 
Children 
and cold, it would wake her up, and so 
she never takes them to bed now, but 
puts them in their own beds for the 
night.”’ 

“QO, Mamma,”’ exclaimed Phyllis, ea- 
gerly, ‘‘I’ll tell you what they could do. 
Why didn’t her mamma make her a nice 
soft rag doll, the kind I like, just a towel 
rolled up and dressed in doll’s clothes. 
That couldn’t hurt her.”’ 

“That’s just what they did do. 
even that didn’t suit her.”’ 

“‘Well,’”’ said Phyllis, with a sigh of 
mingled regret and superior virtue, ‘‘she 
must be awfully partikuler,: not to like 
even that. Sakes me! all I want is my 
supper.”’ 

““You’re a very fortunate little girl,’’ 
laughed her mother. ‘But if you were 
like dear little Betty, and never felt very 
hungry for your supper, perhaps you 
would like to be comforted in some other 
way. And now I'll really tell you what 
it was. You know Betty loves little 
babies, and she had often said, ‘If only 
I had a dear little baby to cuddle up, I 
think I could go right to sleep.’ So one 
night a bright idea popped into her 
mother’s head.”’ 

““What!’’ exclaimed Phyllis, her eyes 
big with amazement. ‘Did they go and 
get a baby for her?’”’ 

‘*Dear me, no,’’ said her mother. ‘ But 
don’t interrupt me any more, and I will 
tell you. One night Betty’s mamma said 
to her, ‘Now jump into bed, little girl, 
and cover up nice and warm, and wait 
until I come back, for I’m going to bring 
you something lovely to go to sleep with.’ 
So Betty waited, and in a few minutes 
her mother appeared and put something 
down beside her on the bed that was 
soft and warm, and made a funny little 
gurgling sound when you touched it. 
It had on real baby ¢lothes, and a pink 
worsted sacque, and a dear little cap; 
and Betty hugged it up in her arms, her 
blue eyes shining with joy, and said, ‘O, 
O! isn’t it cunning? It feels just like a 
real live baby. I do just love it so.’”’ 

‘*What—what—what was it, Mamma? ”’ 
exclaimed Phyllis, stammering with ex- 
citement. ‘‘Tell me quick. - I can’t wait 
asingle minute. Was it a kitty?” 

‘‘No,’”’ said her mother. ‘It was the 
queerest thing you could ever imagine. 
It was the HOT WATER BOTTLE, partly 
filled with nice warm water, and dressed 
in some of Betty’s own baby clothes. 
Betty’s mamma managed to make a 
round head at the top with a towel, and 
put on acap; and, when it was all ready, 
it really looked and felt like a live baby. 
Betty named it Dot, and went fast to 
sleep, hugging it in her arms. And now 
she has it every night.” 

‘* Well, Mamma,” said Phyllis, ‘‘I never 
was so s’prised in all my life. I guess 
you’d better make me one. I don’t feel 
very sleepy tonight.”’ 


And 
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Closet and Altar 


GOD’S CARE IN AGE 


Cast me not off in the time of old age; 


forsake me not when my strength faileth. 





Why should not a man be happy when 
he is growing old, so long as his faith 
strengthens the feeble knees which chiefly 
suffer in the process of going down the 
hill? True, the fever heat is over, and 
the oil burns more slowly in the lamp of 
life; but if there is less fervor, then there 
is More pervading warmth; if less of fire, 
more of sunshine; there is less smoke and 
more light. Verily, youth is good but old 
age is better—to the man who forsakes 
not his youth when his youth- forsakes 
him.—George Macdonald. 





O, Thou whose goodness and whose love 
Have followed me alway, 

Be with me to the end and prove, 
In age, my staff and stay! 


Repining not, upbraiding not 
The years that will not stay, 
Content to share the common lot, 

And walk the common way. 


So shall the promise of the past 
The latter days fulfill, 
And this poor human life, at last, 
Be rounded to Thy will. 
—J. G. Whittier. 





I oppose, as I would every useless fear 
in men, the lamentation that the feelings 
grow old with lapse of years. It is the 
narrow heart alone which does not grow, 
the wide one becomes larger.—Jean Paul 
Richter. 





If the joy of youth has more foam and 
sparkle, the joy of age has greater depth 
and substance. One is like the retlection 
of sunlight on the lumps of ore, where 
there is much dross mingled with the 
metal, the other like the glance of tem- 
pered steel which has been through the 
furnace and between the anvil and the 
hammer and has come forth wholly fitted 
for the Master’s use.—I. O. R. 





We are near home; may we be home- 
like.—James Hinton. 





Old age, the gradual slipping off of the 
worn garment, meant tenderly, I think, 
as nature’s preparation for the putting of 
it off altogether and being clothed afresh 
with something. we know not what, ex- 
cept that it will be altogether new.— Dinah 
Mulock Craik. 

O my God, my whole life has been 
a course of mercies and blessings shown 
to one who has been most unworthy 
of.them.°: Year after year Thou hast 
carried me on, removed dangers from 
my path, refreshed me, borne with me, 
directed me, sustained me. O forsake 
me not, when my strength faileth me. 
And Thou never wilt forsake me. I 
may securely repose upon Thee. While 
I am true to Thee, Thou wilt still, and 
to the end, be superabundantly good 
to me. I may rest upon Thy arm; I 
may go to sleepin Thy bosom. Only 
give me, and increase in me, that true 
loyalty to Thee, which is the bond of 
the covenant between Thee and me, 
and the pledge in my own heart and 
conscience that Thou, the Supreme 
God, wilt not forsake me. Amen. 





| xu | 
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The Earliest Christian Missionaries* 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


selves? Time and truth and Christ’s vic- 
tory over the world and eternal life are 
the sure possessions of those who serve 
him. 





The Northfield Bible Training School com- 
pleted its thirteenth year March 25. Rev. F. 
E. Emrich, D. D., gave the graduating ad- 
dress. The enrollment for the year was 60, 
of which 12 graduated. The total enrollment 
since the school was formed in 1891 exceeds 

The account includes the sending forth of seventy disciples—a round number—the in- 800, of whom thirty are now laboring in for- 
structions given to them, their return with the report of their work, its effect on Jesus, eign lands. 
and his explanation to them of the meaning of their mission. Taken altogether this is one = 


of the most dramatic passages in the Gospels. While it contains the principles and illus- 


The Gospel of Luke contains a large section, chapters 10: 1-18: 14, which is not para- 
lelled in the other Gospels, though some of the events and some of the discourses of 
Jesus here recorded are similar to those in Matthew and Mark. They appear to be a 
collection of remembered incidents and sayings with hardly any indications of the times 
or places in which they occurred. Four successive lessons are taken from this section, of 
which this one is the first. 














trates the spirit in which disciples of Christ must always carry on his work, its specific 
directions are not all applicable to all conditions. We can deduce these principles and dis- 
cover the qualifications and rewards of the Christian missionary from the instructions 





which Jesus gave to these early missionaries. 





THE MISSIONARY CHARTER APPLIED 


1. The commission. Jesus printed on 
the minds of his disciples a simple chart 
of instructions as they were starting out 
on their untried work. He said: 

Pray for laborers [v. 2]. Their first im- 
pression would be that a great multitude 
needed to be taught who the Christ 
was, and that they were too few to teach 
them. That impression would grow as 
popular interest in their message in- 
creased. It is a condition of successful 
Christian effort now. In foreign lands 
who shall answer the question of mil- 
lions as in India, What is Christianity? 
In a degree the same condition faces the 
earnest disciple in our own country. We 
begin to realize how ignorant of the gos- 
pel are people in a Christian land when 
their fresh interest is aroused in it. 
What shall we do? Pray to the Lord to 
send forth laborers. If we realize that 
the impulse to lead men to Christ is from 
the Lord we shall pray. Jesus did not 
mean to direct his disciples to confine 
their requests to the sending of ordained 
missionaries. Too much public prayer 
for laborers is based on the idea that 
they must be trained and salaried men 
and women. Pray that your neighbor 
may be moved by the Lord to tell his 
neighbor of the kingdom of God. 

Put your trust in God |vs. 3, 4]. Ex- 
pect rough treatment. It is not in the 
nature of wolves to be tender of lambs. 
Expect privations. The traveler cannot 
carry his home with him. You must de- 
pend on others for sustenance. But never 
forget that God governs all and that you 
are sent by him on his work. 

Use Christian courtesy [vs. 5-7]. What- 
ever house you enter, act as a gentleman. 
Observe there the customs of good society. 
If thus you meet those used to good so- 
ciety, you will be welcomed; if not you 
will still be a gentleman. Accept hospi- 
tality and aid in the spirit in which it is 
given. When you accept food and shelter 
treat those who give you hospitality as 
well as they treat you [v. 7]. And if you 
accept money for your work don’t preach 
against those who give it because you 
disapprove of the way you think they 
got it. 

Confine yourself to your business [vs. 
8, 9]. The seventy were directed to accom- 
modate themselves to the situation in 
each town they visited and to heal the 
sick and announce the coming of the 
kingdom of God. This counsel holds 


* International Sunday School Lesson for April 24. 
Mission of the Seventy. Text, Luke 10; 1-24. 


still. Christ’s messengers have not time 
to act as servants of all kinds of reform- 


ers. The proportion of time they devote | 
to healing the sick will depend on what | 
other agencies are at work for that pur- 
They must show what the kingdom | 


pose. 
of God is and that it has come nigh. 

Remember always whom you represent 
[vs. 10-16]. 
fact of consequence is that your Lord is 
rejected. See that you so live and act 
that that shall be plain. Let it be-seen 
that it is he and not you who condemns 
those who reject him. 

2. The missionary spirit. The sense of 
power over evil grows through minister- 
ing in the name of the Lord [vs. 17-19]. 
The seventy returned from their tour 
with joy. Even demons yielded to them 


as they spoke in the name of their Master. | 
Many a transformed community witnesses | 


to that power. Disciples of Christ walk 
unharmed in the midst of wicked and 
cruel men, Love conquers hate. Plague 
and famine in India flee before the min- 
istries that build hospitals for the sick 
and insane and bring food to starving 
millions. Chinese are building monu- 
ments to those missionaries who died 
in trying to save their people. 
sees with Christ’s eyes the kingdom of 
Satan, which has long been exalted, 
crumbling to the ground. 

But the sense of fellowship with God 
is greatest [v. 20]. The subjection of evil 
spirits to the sway of righteousness and 


truth is far less a cause of joy to Christ’s | 
ministers than the glorious fact that they | 


are approved of God and enrolled in his 
company. 

3. The missionary’s reward. The rev- 
elation of truth is their sure experience 
[v. 21]. What wise men search for in 
vain, comes freely to those who know 
themselves as. little children taught by 
their Father. Mysteries on which sages 
speculate they know by experience. 

The revelation of power comes next 
[v. 22]. Those only know the Father 
who know the Son: and to be intimate 
with the Son is to share his power to 
whom the Father hath delivered all 
things. 

The fulfillment of the highest ambition 
crowns those who give themselves to 
build the kingdom of God by living the 
life of Christ among men [vs, 23-24]. 
Prophets and kings have longed to see 
what messengers of Christ in many lands 
are seeing today. ‘ What need have the 
missionaries of the cross of the pity of 
those who live at ease to satisfy them- 
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| Pleasing to the sight, t to memory dear. 


This Family Plate, bearing date of 1856, 
now in possession of ath rd generation has, 
so far as memory serves, always been 
cleaned and polished with Electro-Silicon 
(powder). To-day its brilliancy equals that 
of the silversmith’s finish, w.thout scratch 
or blemish, its original weight being intact. 

The cardinal merit, brilliancy without 
abrasion, has made Electro-Silicoa 
famous around the world. 

At Grocers and Druggists and postpaid 15 cts, 

(stamps). Trial quantity for the asking. 


ELECTRO-SILICON SILVER SOAP, 
for washing and polishing Gold, Silver and 
Glassware, has equal mevits. Postpaid, 15 
cents per cake. 


“SrLicon,’’ 80 Cliff’ Street, New York. 
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tempt the tired palate with their exquisite flavor, 
and the dainty ways in which they can be served. 


Libby’s Veal Loaf, Melrose Pate, Ham 


Loaf, Luncheon Loaf, Lunch Tongues 
are all tempting and satisfying. 
_ Handse' me illustrated booklet, “How to Make 
ood Things to Eat” sent hee. Send five 2c stamps 
fo wt large Atlas of the World in colors. 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 
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The Conversation Corner 


A Burro Trip in the Southwest 


AST week we were at the Bahama 
- Islands, in the Atlantic Ocean, 
off Central America. Now let us 
go ashore and take a land tripin the great 
Southwest. By what conveyance? Rail- 
roads are scarce in that region—no doubt 
there will be various lines by and by to 
connect with the Panama Canal. It is 
of great interest to know that, after all 
the discussions and schemes and attempts 
of the last century to join the two great 
oceans of the world by a ship canal, the 
way now seems clear for the United 
States to go ahead and actually build it 
at the narrowest point. As the Corner 
ers have seen by the papers, the officers 
of the ‘‘Isthmian Canal Commission ”’ 
have just now sailed for Colon to make 
preliminary plans, and I hope they—the 
Cornerers, not the Commissioners—will 
keep track of the progress of this very 
important movement, which is surely in 
the interests of the world’s civilizatiun 
and peace. 
Well, as to the conveyance: the first 
letter brought a donkey for us—the very 


best conveyance for that country. Who 
do you think sent us the donkey? Why, 
our little Labrador girl, Kirkina! You 


remember that the Corner of Dec. 19 told 
of her being in Boston, on the way with 
Mrs. McPherson to Mexico where Dr. 
McPherson is surgeon for a great engi- 
neering company. Here is the letter: 

Dear Mr. Martin: . . . I suppose you would 
like to hear about my journey. 1 liked my 
trip very well, but I did not like the steamer 
as well as the train, because I was sick on the 
boat. I had a little girl to play with me. She 
did not understand much English, but we 
played together very well. I like Salina Cruz 
better than Halifax, because there is no snow 
here. I like the warm weather better than 
the cold. [So say we, all of us!—Mr. M. 
I have two little boys to play with me. They 
all talk Spanish here. We have two squirrels, 
and one of them climbs up on me and goes all 
around my frock. They were in the cages for 
a long time, and now we have them out. I 
had a ride on a donkey. There is no school 
here, and Mrs. McPherson teaches a little boy 
called Freddy and me. We have summer here 
all the time, and we won’t have any rain for 
three months yet. Good-by, from your little 
friend, 


Salina Cruz, Mexico. KIRKINA. 


Is it not a strange bit of providential 
romance that this little girl, a native of 
the far North, whose feet were frozen 
and then amputated, afterward taken by 
Dr. Grenfell to his hospital, placed in 
our Gabriel-Pomiuk Memorial Cot, in due 
time fitted with artificial feet, adopted by 
Dr. and Mrs. McPherson, should now be 
a happy child in the tropics, with a burro 
to ride on instead of a dog-sledge! I sup- 
pose you know that the burro, of which 
we often read, is the Spanish name of the 
donkey; a young man who has just called 
on me and who has been in those Spanish- 
American countries pronounced it, I no- 
ticed, as though spelled boor-ro. 

Curiously enough, just after Kirkina’s 
picture came, the other burro picture was 
handed me, coming from a New England 
girl in the Southwest. It was of course 
rather a joke on the gentleman who re- 
ceived it, but it was so funny that with 
his permission I sent it along to be elec- 
trotyped with Kirkina’s. I have no doubt 


it secured the desired answer! As the 
‘‘keen-eyed proof reader’’ had traveled 
in the far West I asked her about the 
animal, and this is what she said: 


Dear Mr. Martin: The Mexican donkey and 
the Colorado burro are exactly the same ani- 
mal, and the states west of the Rockies owe 
much to that little beast. The donkey of the 
S-uthern States east of the Mississippi is a 
different animal, being much larger and hay- 
inz a smoother coat, resembling the mules oc- 


~ 











casionally seen here in the North. The little 
Rucky Mountain burro is the playmate of the 
Western child and the beast of burden for the 
Western man. ‘Lhey will carry, lashed to 
their backs, loads so large that the burro can 
scarcely be seen. Most of the mountain rail- 
roads have been built by their aid, as it was 
impossible to carry material up in any other 
way. They are patient and fearless, and have 
great power of endurance. I wish you might 
see the little animal in his native place. 
cE. 2S: 


Soon after this letter came I received 
a curious illustration of the remark about 





its being the playmate of the child and 
also a beast of burdea, in the shape of a 
cunning post-card picture of a little bit 
of a burro carrying on his back five jolly 
children. Contrary to all newspaper 
rules about anonymous letters, the send- 
er’s name is not given and the postmark 
is defaced, but the writing and the in- 
scription under the picture point to a 
Lowell gentleman whom I have occa- 
sionally seen at the United States Sub- 
treasury in Boston, and who is sojourn- 


ing at Hot Springs. The inscription is, 
An Arkansas Burrometer, and the gay- 
colored clothing of the children and their 
happy faces indicate that their barometer 
was running very high. But Mr. Grout 
says that those colors cannot be repro- 
duced in the Corner—more’s the pity! 

And now the last mail brought another 
post card from a Cornerer in Atlanta, 
with three regular, characteristic South- 
ern mules—not burros at all; let’s pass. 
on to the Old Folks before another mail 
comes! 


For the Old Folks 
NEW QUESTIONS 


I write to know if you can help me to obtain 
avery much desired pamphlet entitled, ‘‘’’Tis 
all for the best, says Mrs. Simpson.” I think 
it was printed about 1830. It came from the 
home of my grandparents and was greatly 
prized by my mother. The sentiment has 
been with me since my childhood. In some 
way the work was lost, but I would be de- 
lighted to get another copy if possible; it could 
not be found in New York. 


Springfield, Mass. 8s. @. L. 


I hope some of our Old Folks will re- 


member it—so as to beat the New York 
booksellers! 





I am anxious to find a little story for chil- 
dren, in verse, called ‘‘The Voyage in the 
Armchair.’”” My search for it has thus far 
been unsuccessful, but some of your readers 
may recall it. 


Hartford, Ct. Mrs. M. 





Can anything be ascertained about the old 
verses beginning something like this? 


Before the portals of the East 

In opening glory break, 

My heart awakening turns to thee 

In whom is all my trust. 
They were printed in the Massachusetts 
Ploughman, I should say, between 1858 and 
1863. They were cut out and placed in a Bible 
in memory of a dear friend, but have been 
lost. NEw HAMPSHIRE. 

I should be very glad to know, for other 

reasons, if any of our readers have a file 
of the old Ploughman for early years; 
reference to the file of 1843 being specially 
desired. The Ploughman office in Boston 
has no file of its early volumes, 





Some time ago the ‘In Brief” column had 
these lines which seem very familiar: 


Standeth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch upon His own. 


Where can they be found? 
Cincinnati, O. FOR, 


In Lowell’s Present Crisis (written 1844), 
eighth stanza: 


Careless seems the great Avenger; history’s pages 
but re cord 

Our death-grapple in the darkness ‘twixt old 
systems and the Word; 

Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the 
throne— 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind the 
dim unknown, 

Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch 
above His own. 





Can any one tell where the following hymns 
may be found? 
Jesus, Son « f God incarnate, 
Of the virgiu Mary born. 
When I see at set of even 
Golden cloud-hiils siss.4% v er me. 
Worcester, Mass. Mrs. K. 


Mv. Mate 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Mining Communities of 
Pennsylvania 


When the great coal miners’ strike in 
Pennsylvania was on, there was a general 
cry for definite and accurate knowledge 
of the situation. This book provides such 
information, but it does more. It isa 
scientific study of the many problems 
that arise from the presence in one region 
of twenty-six nationalities, from the clash 
of different moral standards and customs, 
the hard and dangerous work of 147,000 
men and boys, the astonishing number of 
working boys not yet in their teens, the 
low ‘standard of living,’ the defective 
educational system, the backward condi- 
tion of the moral and religious life, the 
terrible results of the liquor traffic, the 
reeking corruption of politics and the 
little interest taken by the coal operators 
in the moral welfare of their workers. 

There is scarcely a social problem any- 
where on which one cannot get some 
light from this volume. It impresses one 
with the intricate correlation of all social 
questions, with the seriousness of the 
social situation in Pennsylvania and with 
the great need of combined action for the 
elevation of the miners. 

One has, indeed, the feeling that the 
author draws too much with the black 
erayon. Nor is he as successful in his in- 
terpretation of problems as he is in their 
description. He is too harsh in his judg- 
ments on ‘‘Young America.’’ He does 
not take sufficient account of the effect 
of work in the coal mines upon the phy- 
sique of the second generation. Nordoes 
he realize how ‘‘felt wants’’ become the 
dynamics of social progress. 

In spite of these defects, however, it is 
an invaluable study of the social prob- 
lems in the coal regions and an informing 
book for every one interested in social 
problems anywhere, and its illustrations 
tell their story with convincing power. 


Anthracite Coal Communities, by Peter Roberts, 
Ph. D. pp. 387. Macmillan Co. $3.50.) 


A History of the Reformation 


There have been many unavoidable 
changes in the list of authors joined in 
the production of this second volume of 
Lord Acton’s great history. The editors 
have, however, secured capable substitutes 
for those whom death has removed. The 
chief disappointment is in the absence of 
the survey of the Council of Trent which 
Lord Acton had promised to contribute. 
The review of that council by so learned, 
broad-minded and modern a Roman Cath- 
olic would have been of the highest inter- 
est. Among other contributors we may 
note Principal Lindsay of Glasgow Col- 
lege and Principal Fairbairn, who contrib- 
utes'a chapter on Calvin and the Reformed 
Church and also the final summing up on 
tendencies of European thought in the 
age of the Reformation. In addition to 
the text, the bibliographies are full and 
of great interest to students. 

In so wide a field it is natural that a 
book prepared especially for English read- 
ers should give a rather disproportionate 
amount of space to the events in England. 
On the whole, however, the proportion of 


the book is remarkably well preserved, 
The atmosphere is that which would have 
satisfied the learned and impartial soul of 
Lord Acton. The distribution of the task, 
while it deprives the work of a desirable 
unity, was inevitable under the conditions, 
and each contributor has done his part 
with an eye to the proportion of the whole. 
In a field where the embers of bitter con- 
troversy are still warm, the reader will 
find in these pages both a comprehensive 
knowledge and an impartial estimate of 
character and party. The value andscope 
of the work becomes more evident in this 
peculiarly difficult part of the whole plan. 


(The Cambridge Modern History. Vol. Il. The Re- 
formation. pp. 857. Macmillan Co. $4.00 net.) 


BIBLICAL STUDY 


The Messages of the Psalmists, by John Ed- 
oe gee pp. 334. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25 net. 


Professor McFadyen is fitted not less by tem- 
perament than by thorough scholarship to 
direct the student in discovering the depth 
and the variety of expression of the religious 
spirit and the literary excellencies of Hebrew 
poetry. He has condensed a great amount of 
information into small compass, giving the 
results of Biblical scholarship with remarka- 
ble avoidance of controversy. He has ar- 
ranged the Psalms in groups, such as Psalms 
of Adoration, Reflection, Thanksgiving, Pe- 
tition, ete., with a brief introduction to each 
group. The task of attempting paraphrases 
of the Psalms is more difficult than applying 
that method to any other portion of the Scrip- 
tures. Though not always satisfying the 
work is admirably done. The book of Lam- 
entations is included. The bibliography ap- 
pended suggests the author’s extensive re- 
search. No other volume of this series thus 
far issued is more valuable than this one. 
Abraham and the Patriarchal Age, by pes. 


Professor Duff, D. D., LL. D. pp. 128. 
Lippincott Co. 30 cents. 


Joseph and the Land of Egypt, by Prof. A. H. 
Sayce, D.D. pp. 115. J.B. Lippincott Co. 


Joshua and the Conquest of Palestine, by 
Rev. W. H. Bennett, D. D. pp. 118. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 


David the Hero King of Israel, by Rev. W. JJ. 
Knox Little. pp.125. J.B. Lippincott Co. 30 
cents. 


The Post-Exilic Prophets, by Rev. J. Wilson 
Harper, D.D. pp. 1pv. 


The Twelve Apostles, by Geo. Milligan, B. D. 
pp. 104. J.B. Lippincott Co. Each 30 cents. 


The purpose of these handbooks is to state in 
compact form and a popular style the facts as 
ascertained and verified in regard to the chief 
Bible characters and writers. Their scope 
and value vary somewhat with the amount of 
available material and the individuality of 
opinion and knowledge of the writers. All 
of them are written from the point of view of 
the most recent critical study of the documents 
and the latest archeological conclusions from 
the monuments. The compactness of form 
and freshness of treatment commend them to 
the attention of Bible students, nor will the 
average reader find them too technical for his 
enjoyment, 


The Teaching of Jesus Concerning the King- 


dom of God and the Church, by Geerhardus, 


Vos., Ph. D., D.D. pp. 203. Am. Tract Soc. 
76 cents. 


A scholarly exposition of what is recognized to 
be the dominant theme of Christ’s teaching. 
The kingdom of God is both inward and out- 
ward, spiritual and ethical. It comes gradually 
now, but eventually with wonderful signs and 
mighty power. It includes every normal prov- 
ince of human life. The invisible church and 
the kingdom of God are, as regards their mem- 
bers, the same, but in function they are differ- 
ent. Especially valuable is the exegesis of 
Peter’s confession and Christ’s consequent 
declarations. 

Politics and Religion in Ancient Israel, b 

Rev. J. C. Todd. pp. 334. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
Rarely have the assured results: of Biblical 
criticism been so reverently and popularly 


presented. This work will confirm rather 
than unsettle faith, and yet the author con- 
siders the Old Testament not a scientific his- 
tory, but a collection of sources. He aims to 
recover the connection between politics and 
religion in Israel. The development of the 
latter is but the theological counterpart of the 
growth of Jerusalem, like one of the city-states 
of the Mediterranean. Especially well worked 
out is the idea that the prophets were not alone 
in each generation, with a falling moral stand- 
ard among the rest of the people. Ethical 
problems always arise out of ethical practice, 
and on centuries of this practice, as a basis, 
our modern world rests. 
The Note-Line in the Hebrew Scriptures, b 


James Kennedy, D. D. P- 129. Charles Scribe. 
ner’s Sons. Imported. ? -75 net. 


A treatise of high order in the field of critical 
scholarship. Inexplicable and suspected read- 
ings and all unusual and irregular construc- 
tions in the Massoretic text are investigated 
under the guidance of the clew found in the 
primitive sign ‘‘ Piséq.’’ The discussion is 

sober and balanced. 
Famous Men of the Old Testament, by Mor- 
333. “E. B. 


ton Bryan Wharton, D. D. 
Treat & Co., Philadelphia. $1.5 ; 


The author has a vast fund of curious stories 
and often strains the interpretation of char- 
acter, to use illustratively a parallel from 
modern life. Of course in a book covering 
such a broad range there is much that is excel- 
lent, but it must be added there is much also 
that isshallow. The strong lines of the sketch 
are often weakened by some extravagant or 
absurd application to current events. 


LITERARY STUDIES 

America in Literature, by Geo. E. Woodberry. 

pp. 253. Harper & Bros. $1.50 net. 
Professor Woodberry’s survey gains im- 
mensely by its freedom from any desire of 
wide inclusiveness or biographical detail. It 
is charming in style, elevation of thought and 
breadth of view. A sense of historical rela- 
tions is assured to the reader by an opening 
essay on the beginnings and a closing consid- 
eration of the results and conditions of the 
American literary endeavor. The intermedi- 
ate essays naturally arrange themselves by 
localities, covering the fields that Irving and 
his contemporaries tilled, the age of Boston 
leadership, the work of Southern writers and 
the new achievements of the West. The han- 
dling of the early Puritan time in New Eng- 
land is especially sympathetic and fine. A 
sound and helpful study of our life in its re- 
lation to literature, and charmingly readable. 

Bishop Butler, by Alex. Whyte, D.D. pp. 223. 

F. H. Revell Co. $1 00 net. 
More than a third of this work is devoted to 
what Dr. Whyte calls an appreciation. In 
effect, it is an essay upon Butler’s character 
and life work prepared originally for the use 
of the author’s class. The following pages 
are devoted to selections from Butler’s works 
followed by two of his prayers. Most stu- 
dents have agreed that Butler, in spite of his 
clarity of thought, is hard reading. Dr. Whyte 
has done public service in bringing together 
passages which show him to the modern mind 
at his best. The combination of the keen 
thinker and the enthusiastic editor makes a 
delightful book. 

lay, Tie ee edward hoa Guise neo. 

Am. Book Co. 

‘Phe Merchant of Venice, by William Shakes- 


peare, edited by Felix E. Schelling, Ph.D., 
itt. D.. pp. 186. Am. Book Co. 


Two volumes of The Gateway. series, the gen- 
eral charge of which has been assumed by 
Professor van Dyke of Princeton. Convenient 
small volumes, edited by specialists, with the 
addition of helpful material for study, and 
neatly bound in dark red cloth. 

The Merchant of Venice, by Charlotte Porter 


and Helen A. Clarke. pp. 264. T. ¥. Crowell & 
Co. 50 cents net. 


In the first folio edition to which we have 
from time to time called attention as the vol- 
umes appeared. It contains as frontispiece 
the Ely Palace portrait, and is enriched by in- 
troduction, notes, glossary, variorum readings 
and selected criticisms. 
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EDUCATION 


A Modern School, ye! — H. Hanus. 

Macmillan Co. $1.2 
Educational papers which should be read by 
parents, members of education associations 
and school committees. The elective systems, 
a six year high school program, the gap be- 
tween the high and grammar school grades, 
the merits and defects of the kindergarten, ob- 
stacles to educational progress, the school and 
the home are some of the topics presented and 
discussed. Fall of suggestion and instruction, 
stimulating, optimistic and interesting. 
Munson’s First ig yg Reader, 


Pp 
56; First Dictation Book, pp. 65, by Jas. FE 
Munson. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Each 50 cents. 


Beginner’s French, by Victor E. Francois. pp. 
296. Am. Buok Co. 
A first book of French instruction, intended 
to be used with appeal both to the eye and ear. 
Essay- Writing for Schools, by L. Cope Corn- 
ford. pp. 309. E. P. Datton & Co. $1.00. 
Practical and efficient, addressed to the pupil 
himself, instructing him as to gaining material 
for composition and as to the best methods of 
expressing his thoughts. Examples from the 
productions of the best English writers and 
study of the constraction of these examples 
constitute the main part of the book. 


Elements of English Composition, by Tuley 
Francis Huntington. pp. 373. Macmillan Co. 


pp. 306, 


60 cents. 
Teaches pupils of high school age to notice 
things about them and assists them in putting 
their observations into good English. In this 
way the author would make composition a 
pleasanter study, more nearly related to daily 
life. He deals in a practical and comprehen- 
sive manner with letter-writing as well as with 
the four principal forms of composition—nar- 
ration, description, explanation and argument. 
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Modern English Prose, selected and edited by 
Geo. Rice Carpenter and ‘Wm. ow Brewster. 
pp. 481. Macmillan Co. $1. 


The aim of the compilers is ‘to present the 
largest possible amount of illustrative material 
for classes in rhetoric and English composi- 
tion. The selections are unabridged and wisely 
made. The notes and suggestions at the end 
are valuable and suggestive. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Russia at the Bar of the American Peo opto, 
by Isidore Singer, —_ D. pp. 296. Fun 
Wagnalls Co. $1.50. 

A collection of documents relating to the 

massacre of the Jews at Kishineff and in 

general to the Russian treatment of its Jewish 
citizens, introduced by a study of the future of 
the Russian Jew in America. The book is an 
appeal to the American people. Its tone is 
sober and it contains materials for a judgment 
which popular opinion has already emphat- 
ically anticipated and which to a great extent 
accounts for American sympathy with Japan 
in the struggle with Russia. 

Breaking into Society, by George Ade. 

208. Harper & Bros. $1.00. 

Clever satires in slang, with the ways and 

manners of American society as a butt. Amus- 

ing and with a basis of social wisdom and 
sound sense. The social ambitions of the 
newly rich are hit off with effective, if crude 
strokes—as deliberately crude as are the illus- 
trations. 
The New Day, by Russell H. Conwell. 
Griffith & Rowland Press, P hiladelphia. 

Outlines the opportunities in the old and new 
professions, trade and mechanics. Claims 
that the chance of success increases a hun- 
dred-fold in each decade. It is in no sensea 
tract, and its air of reality will appeal to young 
men. 


pp. 


pp. 117. 


Bits from New Books 


A Little World 
For it is a very small world in which to do 
Merriman’s Barlasch of the 
Phillips Co.) 


wrong.—From 
Guard (McClure, 


Part of a Plan 


Armstrong’s nature was so deeply ingrained 
with the sense of the presence of a living God 
that his slightest word on spiritual themes 
carried peculiar weight. There was no pupil 
present who did not gain from Armstrong an 
illuminating sense of the value of his own 
petty routine of work, who did not feel that 
his daily tasks were made interesting because 
they were part of a large, comprehensible 
plan, made worth while because behind them 
all lay Armstrong’s immovable faith in him.— 
From Talbot’s Samuel Chapman Armstrong 
(Doubleday, Page). 


Years of Discretion 


Years of discretion surely are 
Life’s full and sweet completion; 

But willful Fate delights to mar, 

For, when we reach them, there’s a jar— 

The years are more apparent, far, 
Than the discretion! 

—From Mary Ainge de Vere’s The Wind- 

swept Wheat (Badger). 


The Teachable Puritan 


The Puritan deferred to an authority which, 
however, for a time, he might disguise from 
himself and from others its true character, 
was, in the last analysis, the authority of his 
own reason and conscience. . . . The Puritan 
became fanatical, and in his fanaticism de- 
generated quickly into absurdity and intoler- 
ance: but he was under no permanent dis- 
qualifications in the matter of education by 
experience. He could unlearn his own er- 
rors and undo his own mistakes, for the au- 


thority which determined his course was that 
of his own understanding, and that grew 
wiser and more trustworthy under the disci- 
plines of life. But the Anglicanism of Laud 
was intrinsically unteachable, and therefore 
ultimately, morally and mentally enfeebling 
also.— From Henson’s Studies in English Re- 
ligion in the Seventeenth Century (Dutton). 


The Difference 


The real distinction between the ethics of 
high art and the ethics of manufactured and 
didactic art lies inthe simple fact that the 
bad fable has a moral, while the good fable is 
a moral.—From Chesterton’s Varied Types 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


No Reason 


Sad? Heaven help us all; if we are going 
to be sad because we are (quite assuredly) 
going to die, the sooner we die and get it over 
the better. Anticipating sadness is an abso- 
lute drug in the market; and is it not better 
to be glad because at the present moment we 
happen to be alive, and not sad because at 
some future moment we are going to die? 
How long would the world go on if we all 
sat and sighed because we are going to die?— 
From Benson’s Book of Months (Harper’s). 


Consideration 


‘*None of you heard that Camford Senior 
the other night,” said Jessie. ‘‘I was so 
ashamed! He furnished the entertainment of 
the evening, and it consisted in a series of 
comic songs, taking off the greed of the Jews. 
Our people were perfectly heavenly; the boys 
came up afterward and tried to comfort me. 
‘Now, Miss Bancroft, don’t you feel bad,’ 
they said. ‘ You couldn’t know he wasn’t a 
gentleman.’ I’d have given anything to have 
him hear them.””—From Scudder’s A Listener 
in Babel (Houghton, Mifflin). 
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Colorado 


Consulting State Editor: Rev. H. H. Walker, 
Ph. D., Boulder 


CHANGES IN FOUR DECADES 


Less than forty years ago Rev. Nathan Thomp- 
son, pioneer preacher in Colorado, wrote facetiously 
to a friend, “ If you could see us this morning you 
would see the entire Congregational Association 
under one blanket.” It consisted then of two lone 
preachers casting up highways for the Church of 
God. 

Four decades have brought great changes, mate- 
rially and spiritually. Mining and manufacturing, 
stock raising and agriculture vie with each other 
in the creation of wealth. New railroads are open- 
ing up vast areas, and men and money are pressing 
in. The new Moffat Road, the destined “ short 
line” from Denver to the West, in construction 
superb, in scenic beauty unrivaled, opens territory 
greater than the Empire State and richer in natural 
resources. Routt County alone possesses 5,000,000 
acres, and boundless undeveloped wealth. Its coal 
measures alone cover an area of 1,000 square miles, 
and are capable of producing billions of tons of the 
best qualities of bituminous and anthracite coal. 

Throughout the state vast irrigation works are 
extending agriculture. What twenty years ago was 
part of the Great American Desert today produces 
300 bushels of potatoes or 20 tons of sugar beets 
to the acre. Here, too, everything moves. School 
and church feel the impulse and the problems of 
an ever-changing population. We preach to a pro- 
cession. 

THE PLACE OF CONGREGATIONALISM 


It is not as strong in Colorado as we could wish, 
or as it might have been with wiser policies and 
stronger men in positions of strategic importance. 
Ninety-four churches (over half of them home mis- 
sionary) have 7,000 members, in comparison to 
about an equal number of Baptists, 13,000 Presby- 
terians and 19,000 Methodists. Sixteen of our 
churches are in mining camps, forty-five in agri- 
cultural districts, and thirty-three in cities and 
towns. Experience has proved the difficulty and 
uncertainty of much of the work done in camps. 
Attention is being more and more directed to city 
and country, with their more stable and constantly 
growing population. Superintendent Sanderson 
gives faithful and undivided attention to home 
missionary interests; while Evangelist Veazie, go- 
ing in and out among all our churches, ministers to 
the spiritual life most helpfully. 

Our Sunday schools have developed rapidly. 
Superintendent Bush has seen them multiply from 
85 to 182, with an enrollment of 12,500. Relatively 
speaking we are nearer other denominations in this 
work than in church membership. 

The development of the sugar-beet and other 
industries has brought an influx of Germans. 
Already five German Congregational churches and 
several promising missions have been established. 
At Fort Collins a $3,000 building is soon to be 
erected by one of these churches. 


OUR STRONGHOLD 


Denver, with its seventeen Congregational 
churches, easily leads. Twelve years ago a minis- 
ter exchanged a wealthy parish in New England 
for a struggling mission of 60 members in Denver. 
Today Plymouth Church, under the magnificent 
leadership of Dr. F. T. Bayley, numbers 600 mem- 
bers. In all that time only two communions have 
passed without additions, 920 having been received. 
Plymouth is active in all good enterprises. While 
her pastor has been preaching religion in business 
her pews have been putting business into religion, 
with the result that a few weeks will witness the 
clearing of her bonded indebtedness of $10,000. 
Wanted! More men willing to exchange the fiesh 
pots of New England for the cactus and sage-brush 
of Colorado. 

Denver First, Rev. J. M. Markley, pastor, is 
struggling with its down-town problems and is 
cheered by growing congregations. 

Second, under Rey. Addison Blanchard, does its 
distinctive work of Bible teaching and, with other 
churches, is actively engaged in establishing mis- 
sion schools in and about the city. 

Third has a hard field, but is mastering the situa- 
tion. Rev. W. H. Hopkins has rallied the men for 
an active campaign of personal work and missionary 
endeavor. Increased interest and efficiency have 
resulted. Other Denver churches are well manned 
and doing good work. 


THE COLLEGE CITY 


Next to Denver, Colorado Springs holds the place 
of power and influence. Congregational interests 
are in the van, thanks to strong leadership in 
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church and college. Dr. J. B. Gregg, who in May 
celebrates his twenty second anniversary as pastor 
of First Church, has seen public sentiment in reli- 
gious matters change from utter indifference to ac- 
tive interest. Today the Springs boasts 41 churches 
and mission chapels and an $85,000 Y. M. C. A. 
building. During this, long pastorate over 900 
members have been received. A new $22,000 
parish house has just been completed. Second 
Church also has had steady growth under the long 
pastorate of Rey. M. D. Ormes. 

Pueblo First is pastorless. Material improve- 
ments have been effected and a leader is sought. 

Pilgrim, under Rev. R. G. Gammon, bas reduced 
its debt, increased its membership and raised its 
pastor’s salary. 

THE LABOR WAR 


Pueblo has been seriously handicapped, as have 
other Southern fields, by labor troubles. In Pueblo 
the great steel plant was closed in December, 
throwing thousands of men out of employment. 
Not until labor conditions in the state are improved 
will this industry resume its normal conditions, and 
then at greatly reduced wages. 

IN THE NORTH 

Northern Colorado is steadily advancing agricul- 
turally and religiously. At Greeley Rev. F. M. 
Sheldon’s ministry is strong intellectually and spir- 
itually. Ault dedicates a new building immedi- 
ately. Eaton, until recently home missionary ter- 
ritory, gave last year, under the ministry of Rev. S. 
C. Dickinson, $350 for benevolences. Its strong 
Junior Society of fifty indicates that other things 
than “spuds” and sugar beets are raised in that 
section. 

tev. C. W. Longren of Longmont has in four 
years lifted a discouraged church to a position of 
leadership and power. Twenty-one new members 
were received at the last communion. 

Boulder has in five years received nearly 200 
members, purchased a choice building site and 
plans to erect a new house of worship. 

Routt County in the northwest corner of the 
state offers a magnificent field for Congregational 
enterprise. Pioneers in this corner of the state, we 
have had an unrivaled opportunity which we have 
realized only in part. Other denominations are 
pressing in now. What the future will bring both 
to Routt and to other portions of our state will de_ 
pend upon the quality of men commissioned and the 
policies pursued. It is for the seminaries of the 
East to say whether the present plaint of home mis- 
sionary superintendents that they cannot secure 
seminary trained men for western mission fields 
shall long be heard. 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE 


We are sometimes asked about the operation of 
equal suffrage in Colorado. At Colorado Springs 
last fall, in three wards the majority of votes cast 
were by women. For six years before the law went 
into effect, from one to four saloon keepers were in 
the city government. In the succeeding ten years 
there were none. 

EDUCATIONAL 


Colorado is blest with few and excellent institu- 
tions of learning. The State University with its 
five departments and 580 students, celebrated 
recently its quarto-centennial. It is admirably lo- 
cated in Boulder, at the base of the foothills. It 
is well manned, generously supported, and is easily 
at the head of educational interests in the Rocky 
Mountain district. 

Colorado College, dear to all Congregationalists, 
is steadily forging ahead. The strong and aggres- 
sive leadership of President Slocum and his forty- 
three associates has resulted in liberal gifts anda 
growing student body. The College campus sug- 
gests permanency and far-sighted policies. Palmer 
Hall, the new science building, costing, with its 
equipment, $330,000, has recently been dedicated. 
This means the immediate establishment of an 
engineering school, which will stand to the college 
in much the same relation as does the Sheffield 
School to Yale. 

INDUSTRIAL 


In this realm the state has been under a cloud. 
Strikes, whose animus has alienated popular sym- 
pathy, have paralyzed industry. Labor has been 
unwisely led, and unionism has been to a large 
extent, and most unfortunately, discredited. The 
spirit of anarchy has compelled the establishment 
of martial law to protect life and property. These 
conditions have worked great hardship to the entire 
state, and indicate a situation which only time and 
a quickened moral sentiment will rectify. The firm 
attitude of the state authorities in dealing with the 
situation, whether in all respects justifiable or wise, 
will unquestionably strengthen the forces of law 
and order as against anarchy and mob rule. 
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New Jersey 


State Consulting Editor: Rev. Horace Porter, Montclair 


From Jersey to Dartmouth 


The call of Ambrose White Vernon to the pastor- 
ate of Dartmouth College Church and to the chair of 
Biblical literature in that college, arouses general 
interest in this young New Jersey minister. He 
is a native of New York city, where he was 
born in 1870. His chief characteristic is perhaps 
his passion for intellectual and spiritual liberty. 
This he inherits, his grandfather, Ambrose White, 
having been a strong supporter, in Philadelphia, of 
Albert Barnes, the heretic. At Sedgwick Institute, 
Morris Academy and Princeton University, Mr. Ver- 
non was among the foremost in scholarship, winning 
valedictories, prizes and championships in athletics. 
He graduated from Union Seminary in 1891, as 
fellow of his class, and studied two years in Ger- 
many, under Harnack and other noted teachers. 

After a successful pastorate at Hiawatha, Kan., 
he was called to East Orange, N. J., where, in First 
Church, he has been especially the teacher and 
preacher, though also the genial pastor. Congrega- 
tions have increased, a large debt has been paid, 
many men have been interested in the religious life, 
and the congregation engaged in extensive and 
painstaking Bible study. Prayer meetings have 
been exceptionally large and interesting. Original 
work has also characterized the Sunday school in- 
struction. Under Mr. Vernon’s leadership the church 
has taken advance work in home and foreign mis- 
sions; and 200 members have been added, more 
than two-fifths of them on confession. 


A New Congregational Club 


As noticed editorially last week, a Congregational 
Club was formed April 7, for Montclair and vicin- 
ity. The churches represented in the organiza- 
tion are: First, Swedish, Pilgrim and Watchung 
in Montclair; Christian Union in Upper Montelair; 
Verona, Cedar Grove and Glen Ridge. The club 
was addressed by Dr. Bradford on The Value of 
Congregational Conferences and by Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman on Opportunities and Responsibilities of 
Our Churches. About 150 membership tickets were 
taken, meaning 300 attendance tickets, two going 
with each membership; ladies are eligible as men 
for membership. After the addresses the audience 
adjourned from First Church to Wilde Memorial 
Chapel, where a reception of notable sociability was 
held. Much is expected from this club in forward- 
ing the fellowship of the churches, in quickening 
their spiritual life and helping to solve their 
problems. 


An Ideal Council 


The council called April 6 by First Church, East 
Orange, was, for the manner in which it performed 
its work, almost ideal. It dismissed Rev. A. W. 
Vernon and installed his successor, Rev. F. Q. 
Blanchard. This was done with a spirit of fellow- 
ship which has made the council memorable as 
an example of how churches may avoid the pastor- 
less estate, and proceed without interruption to the 
Master’s work or long and injurious pastor hunting. 
It is a fine tribute to Mr. Vernon, that immediately 
after his resignation his people sought his advice 
and co-operation in securing a suecessor. Finding 
aman on whom all united, they called and settled 
him before the former pastor had left the field. 


Suggestive Sermon Topics 
THE MEANING OF LIFE 


What is Life for? 

Living with God. 

Falling Short of the Glory of God. 

The Image of the Invisible God. 

The Redemption That Is in Christ. 

Gathering or Scattering— Which? 

Rev. W. H. Walker. South Haven, Mich. 


A COVENANT-KEEPING GOD 


The Covenant with the First Man. 

The Symbolic Covenant of the Bow in the Heavens. 

The Covenant with Abram. 

The Promise of Canaan on Condition of the Ten 
Commandments. 

The Revelation of Kingly Power through David 
and Solomon and the Promise of David’s Greater 
Son. 

The Revelation by the Prophets. 

The Revelation by the Son. 

‘God, who in many ways and many times spoke 


Rey. Ferdinand Q. Blanchard was born in Jersey 
City about twenty-eight years ago. Graduating 
with honors from Amherst College and Yale Semi- 
nary, he was considered a man of unusual promise. 
His pastorate at Southington, one of the oldest 
churches of Connecticut, was marked by earnest, 
thoughtful preaching and faithful pastoral work. 
These qualities, with his evident powers as preacher 
and scholar, won the church at East Orange, and he 
was immediately called. The council unanimously 
voted to install him, Dr. W. L. Phillips preaching 
the sermon. The program was either too elaborate 
or the addresses too long. It was 10.30 when the 
audience was released, causing some delegates to 
reach their homes after midnight, and keeping a 
congregation of hard working men and busy women 
very late. In this respect alone the council was 
not quite ideal. 





Around the State 


Rev. William J. Paske, for some years pastor of 
Pilgrim Branch of First Church, Montclair, has 
accepted the call of First Church, Alexandria, 
Minn. As scribe of the North New Jersey Confer- 
ence, and an officer of the State Association, he 
has done efficient work, and made mapy friends 
Mr. Paske’s gifts as a preacher will find a larger 
field of service in Alexandria. 

At Chatham, N. J., Stanley Memorial Church has 
recently dedicated a new pipe organ, the gift of 
Mrs. George Shepard Page, as a memorial to her 
late husband, practically the founder of this church, 
and deeply interested in its life. The beautiful 
organ will greatly assist in the excellent work being 
done by Rev. C. E. Hesselgrave, who, in spirit and 
in labors, is abreast of our best progressive men. 

Two members of the Passaic church, Rev. A. H. 
Ball, pastor, have recently given a new Estey pipe 
organ. Dr. Ball has no intention of leaving Passaic, 
though newspapers have reported that he was to 
accept a call elsewhere. 

The chureb at Asbury Park, the popular summer 
resort, is prospering under the leadership of Rey. 
W. A. Wagner. The burdensome debt of $22,000 
has been much reduced in the past year, and is 
nearly provided for. About sixty members have 
been received in Mr. Wagner’s short pastorate 
and there is new life and hope in all departments. 
Asbury Park is a strategic point for New Jersey 
Congregationalism, and it is believed that Con- 
gregational summer resorters who go there will be 
loyal and helpful to this church, as it will surely 
be helpful to them. Why should we be Congrega- 
tionalists at home and something else in vacation’? 

Verona, recently left pastorless by the resigna- 
tion of Rev. Shelton Bissell, has secured Rev. 


a 


J. R. Pratt, lately associated with Rev. Howard — 


Briggs at Waverly Church, Jersey City. Mr. Pratt 
is already at work in his new field. 

Easter Sunday at First Church, Montclair, was a 
day of special interest. Fifty-three members were 
received, twenty-six by letter and twenty-seven on 
confession. During the winter more than 100 have 
been added and the life of this strong church is 
thoroughly healthful. At this, the close of his 
thirty-fourth year of service in this chureh, Dr. 
Bradford’s preaching is stronger and more vital 
than ever before. He now preaches almost wholly 
without notes. All hope he may round out his fifty 
years in Montclair. 


to our fathers... has in these last days spoken 
unto us by his Son.” 

“ He hath made with me an everlasting covenant, 
ordered in all things and sure.” 


Rev. F. S. Brewer. New Hartford, Ct. 


ADDRESSES TO YOUNG MEN 


tesistance—a saving energy. 

Congruity—the eternal fitness of things. 

The Residuum—* that nothing be lost.” 

The Cost of Civilization—“ and souls of men.” 

Opportunism—the platform of demagogues and 
devils. 

Gambling—newspapers, “‘ bargains,”’ churches. 

Dr. W. H. Albright. Boston, Mass 


FIRST CENTURY TRUTHS IN TWENTIETH 
CENTURY SETTINGS 


Jesus, the Magnetic Center of the World’s 
Thought. 

The Intellectual Majesty of Jesus. 

The Transcendent Christ. 


Dr. H. D. Hunter. Cherokee, To. 
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The History of Christian Culture in America 


Outline for a Term of Study in Home Missions 


By Rev. Epwarp M. CHAPMAN, St. JOHNSBURY, VT. 


After considerable experience of various de- 
vices for enlisting intelligent and rational in- 
terest in the great Christian adventure of mis- 
sions, I am convinced of the worth of system- 
atic study by terms. More people of the busy 
and effective sort can be enlisted for eight or 
ten weeks of definite work than for a series 
of meetings to be continued ‘‘ while the inter- 
est warrants it.’”’ Nothing more deadening to 
genuine interest can well be imagined than 
that banal phrase incorporated into a pastoral 
prospectus. During the last four years I have 
conducted classes in the study of China, In- 
dia and Japan, using the little handbooks of 
Beach and Cary as a basis, and have also 
made Dr. W. N. Clarke’s admirable Study of 
Christian Missions the foundation of a series 
of monthly missionary meetings. The work 
upon China and Japan was done by classes 
enlisted for a definite term of work. That on 
India was attempted through the agency of 
the regular midweek service turned into a 
missionary meeting onceamonth. It was dis- 
tinctly less effective. The interval between 
meetings was too long. There was no really 
definite enrollment. The distribution and use 
of text-books could not be made sufficiently 
general. If I were again to attempt to use the 
midweek service in this way, I should try to 
give up two months to continuous study, in 
the conviction that more would be effected, 
even though no whisper of missionary intelli- 
gence should find its way into the meetings of 
the other ten months. 

Meanwhile, I had been looking for a text- 
book upon home missions, and when Dr. J. B. 
Clark’s Leavening the Nation appeared it was 
determined to try it. The series of lessons 
based upon it has just closed, and I set down 
our experience for the benefit of those inter- 
ested. 

The Class. This consisted of twenty-five 
enrolled members beside the leader. The 
twelve men included some of the most intelli- 
gent and effective business and professional 
men in the community. 

The Term. The scheme covered eight les- 
sons of an hour or an hour and a half each. 
To do justice to some of the papers and spe- 
cial topics one extra session was held. The 
time of meeting was usually after the mid- 
week service, when the lesson was rigidly lim- 
ited to an hour. Occasionally another even- 
ing was chosen and the time limit was then 
extended to an hour and a half. These con- 
siderations of time are important if the leader 
expects to enlist the most effective people. 

The Text-Book. Leavening the Nation, by 
Dr. J. B. Clark (Baker & Taylor Co., New 
York. $1.25), is a suggestive and useful book. 
It would be better, however, if the writer had 
treated his theme somewhat more critically. 
Missionary enterprise is so great and vital a 
phase of Christian progress that it has a right 
to demand and to expect criticism of a gener- 
ous and constructive, but at the same time 
searching sort. 

The Lesson Plan. This was very simple. 
A topical analysis of the section to be studied 
was made; questions based upon it were dis- 
tributed to the students; and their reports and 
the discussion growing out of them were sup- 
plemented .by papers specially assigned and 
prepared. 

THE TOPICS 
Lesson 1. Introductory, pp. 11-46 

1. The Author’s Philosophy of History. 

2. Influence of Spain and France in American 
Colonization. 

3. Character of the Permanent Settlers. 

4. A Sketch of Congregational Origins. 

5. Influence upon Religion of the Great Awaken- 
ing and the Revolutionary War. 

6. Religious Conditions in 1798; the Beginnings 
of Mission Work in Connecticut. 


7. “The West” and Its Changing Significance. 
8. Plan of Union. 





9. Beginnings of Western Work; Its Scope, Per- 
ils and Results. 
Special paper: 

The Life and Influence of Jonathan Edwards. 


Lesson 2. The Northwest Territory, pp. 49-81 


1. The Ordinance of 1787 and the Region opened 
by It. 

2. Character of Its Settlement. 

3. Significance of Tiis Region in American His- 
tory. 

4. Incidents in the Settlement of Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois. 

5. How a National Society for Christian Culture 
Arose. 

6. Beginnings of Christian Work in Ohio, Indi- 
ana and Illinois. 

7. The Illinois Band. 

8. Salient Points in the Early History of Michi- 
gan. 

9. Beginnings of Home Missions and Present 
Conditions in Michigan. 
Special papers: 

a. Manasseh Cutler. 

b. The University of Michigan; and Missionary 

Influence upon the System of Education in the 
State. 


Lesson 3. The Louisiana Purchase, pp. 87-137 


1. The Louisiana Pu)chase and the Country It 
Gave Us. 

2. Beginnings of Christian Culture in Missouri. 

3. Obstacles and Growth. 

4. Beginnings in Lowa. 

5. The Iowa Band. 

6. The Kansas Band: Who They Were; What 
They Did. 

7. Story of the Church in Lawrence. 

8. Results in Kansas. 

9. Growth and Character of Minnesota; Embar- 
rassments and Successes of Mission Work in the 
State. 

10. Joseph Ward: His Life and Work. 

Special papers: 

a. The Missouri Compromise: What it was; how 

it was passed ; and how repealed. 

b. Political and Social Beginnings of Kansas. 


Lesson 4. The Louisiana Purchase (Cont.) and the 
Southern Belt, pp. 138-192 


1. Wyoming: Its Geography, History and the 
Story of Christian Work in It. 
2. Distinctive Features of Idaho. 
. Colorado: Its Exploration and Settlement. 
. Typical Churches in Denver and Cripple Creek. 
. Settlement of Oklahoma. 
. Beginnings of Christian Work in Oklahoma. 
. Social Conditions in the South. 
. Conditions Leading to the Establishment of 
A. M. A. and Its Beginnings. 
9. Congregationalism in Georgia. 
Special papers: 
a. Montana; with report of religious conditions. 
(New England Magazine, February, 1900.) 
b. Reconstruction in Its Relation to the Present 
“‘Race Problem.” Cf. Woodrow Wilson Hist. 
American People, Vol. V., chapter 1. 


DIAS mw 
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Lesson 5. The Pacific Northwest and the Mexican 
Cession, pp. 193-246 


1. The Whitman Episode. 

2. George H. Atkinson: Conditions amid which 
he worked and the work he did. 

3. Washington: Its Growth and the Work of the 
Yale Band. 

4. Beginnings of Christian Culture in California; 
Failures and Successes. 

5. Church and School in Utah. 

6. New Mexico: Its People and Efforts to help 
Them. 
Special papers: 

a. Settlement and Organization of California. 

b. The Mormons. 


Our New Possessions and Our Immt- 
grants, pp. 249-282 
1. Story of Pioneer Work in Alaska. 
2. The Cuban Welcome and Its Significance. 
3. Porto Rico: The Beard Report. 
. Present Conditions in Cuba and Porto Rico. 
5. The Immigrant Problem and the Attempt to 
Solve It. 
6. M. W. Montgomery and the Scandinavians. 
7. Problem of the City. 
Special paper: 
How We Got Alaska. 


Lesson 6. 


~ 


Lesson 7. New England, pp. 283-328 


1. Influences which have changed New England. 
2. Mitigating Circumstances in the Depletion of 
New England. 

3. Situation in Vermont and Massachusetts. 

4. Interdenominational Commission and Its Work 

in Maine. 

5. Signs of Continued Life; and General Conclu- 

sions from the above Study. 

6. Organizations in Alliance with the Home Mis- 

sionary Society. 
Special papers: 

a. The Status of Rural Vermont. C/. paper by 
G. F. Wells in Vermont Agricultural Report, 
1903. 

». The Significance of Woman’s Work. 


Lesson 8. Conclusions 


1. The Ground We have Gone Over. 

2. Some Home Missionary Results. 

3. Training Churches in Self-Help. 

4. Some Educational Results of Heme Missions. 
5. Results in the Training of Citizens. 

6. Interrelation of Home and Foreign Missions. 





Illinois Methodists are planning to raise 
$300,000 for missions. They purpose enlist- 
ing every chapter of the Epworth League in 
a mission-study class; to secure the support 
of a home missionary by every Epworth dis- 
trict league in the state; to organize every 
Sunday school into a missionary society and 
have a Sunday school monthly missionary 
service; to secure a contribution from every 
Methodist—member or probationer—of a min- 
imum annual gift of $1, and one cent from 
every Sunday school scholar. By attacking 
the problem from the state end, by stimulat- 
ing state pride and competition the managers 
of the missionary society hope within a few 
years to bring the annual contributions of the 
church at large up to $3,000,000. 











In every receipt 


that calls for cream of tartar 
and soda or other quick leav- 
ening agent use Royal Baking 


Powder. It 


will make the 


food of finer flavor, more di- 
gestible and wholesome. 
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Points in the Providence Planta- 
tions 
UNIVERSITY NOTES 


For atime Brown was the storm center over the 
moral issues in college athletics. The sweeping 
rule to allow good standing in college classes to be 
the only test for an athlete to be in good standing 
in university games was supposed by those who 
finally prevailed in opposing its passage to break 
down by one blow all distinctions between amateurs 
and professional athletics. Its proposers argued 
that it was the only sure safeguard against the 
vicious practice of having a theory for high moral 
tone and failing to hold to itin actual usage. The 
storm subsided after resignations and readjust- 
ments in the athletic department of the university. 

It is pleasant to know that the university vesper 
course of religious lectures by well-known preach- 
ers has this year been popular, both with students 
and the appreciating public so cordially welcomed 
week by week in Sayles Hall. Rockefeller Hall, 
opened this winter for social and religious uses, is 
now a prominent feature of the campus. 


THE BIBLE 


The Book of books has been honored in Provi- 
‘dence this winter. The Biblical Institute, Bishop 
McVickar, president, has provided three regular 
courses of topical study: one on the Life of Christ, 
conducted by Prof. H. 8. Nash of Cambridge; an- 
other on The Ideal Commonwealth of the Old Testa- 
ment, by Rev. J. R. Brown of Central Baptist 
‘Church; and a third on The Later Apostolic Age, 
by Prof. J. W. Platner of Andover. Single lectures 
open to the public have been given by Dean Sanders, 
Hamilton W. Mabie and Prof. R. G: Moulton, as 
part of the institute’s work. 

Seven of the eight all-day conferences on the Gos- 
pel of John have been held in different down-town 
churches, drawing large audiences from all parts of 
the state to listen to the best Biblical scholars and 
preachers upon its deep themes. 


RURAL IMPROVEMENT 


A unique conference on Rural Progress was ar- 
ranged by President Butterfield at the College of 
Agriculture and Mechanical Arts at Kingston. Six 
organizations were represented in the interests of 
agriculture, education and religion in the rural dis- 
tricts, with the aim of stimulating co-operation in 
ruralimprovement. The State Diocesan Missionary 
Rev. L. B. Edwards, and the Field Secretary of 
Church Federation, Rev. E. T. Root, were among 
the speakers. Concerning the federation of churches, 
Providence has entertained the national society 
in its annual meeting, and sixty city churches have 
accepted assigned districts under the co-operative 
parish system, and are in various stages of becom- 
ing acquainted with their special territory. 


AS TO THE CHURCHES 


Two, Union and Highland, have allowed their 
pastors to attend the Sunday Sehool Convention in 
Jerusalem. Rev. J. A. MacColl has been supplying 
Dr. Nutting’s pulpit at Union and Rev. M. A. Far- 
ren is at Highland during Mr. Woodworth’s ab- 
sence. The two young unmarried pastors, Rev. 
E. F. Sanderson and F. B. Hill, both from Hartford 
Seminary, are leading Central Church and its mis- 
sion in a vigorous pace of quickened interest and 
enthusiasm, and are seeing large increase in the 
church attendance of men. Rev. A. E. Krom at 
Beneficent-is finding that a Sunday evening series 
on the Character and Teachings of Shakespearean 
Dramas is attracting growing congregations to hear 
what they consider strong addresses. 

The Free Evangelical Church has decided to move 
to the East Side, not far from Highland Church. 
Many hope it may prove a step toward consolida- 
tion of the two congregations. 

Among general religious affairs the organization 
and first rally of a Camp of Rhode Island “ Gideons” 
(the Christian Guild of Commercial Traveling Men), 
is a sign of thriving Christian life. F. B. P. 








‘« Incurable ’’ Stomach Trouble 


Cared with Five Bottles of mvenee Pal- 

metto Wine, Costing $3.7. 

Mrs. B. W. Smith, Maloy, lowa, noi Three 
doses of Drake’s Palmetto Wine gave me the first 
relief f from two years of constant stomach distress. 
Five 75 cent bottles have cured me. The best doc- 
tors and largely advertised medicines utterly failed 
to give me any relief. I can now eat any whole- 
some food and have gained twenty pounds weight 
in three months. Our druggist sold nine bottles of 
Drake’s Palmetto Wine one day to my friends who 
know what it has done for me. I am recommend- 
ing it to all who suffer. The Drake Formula Com- 
pany. , Drake Building, or ag will send a trial 

ottle of Drake’s Palmetto ine free and prepaid 
to any one who suffers with stomach trouble or 
-constipation. One small dose a day gives prompt 
relief and cures to stay cured. 








THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgste Bat April 18, 
10.30 A.M. Speakers, Hon. Geo Rai, Dr. M.D: 
Kneeland and others; subject, Thé Sabbath of Today. 


METROPOLITAN STUDENT CUNFERENOCE, New York, 
N. Y., April 15-17. 

SUFFOLK SOUTH CONFERENCE, Eliot Church, Roxbury, 
Mass., April 20. 

CONFERENCE FOR a aii IN THE SOUTH, Birming- 
ham, Ala., April 26-28. 


WoMAN’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, semian. 
nual meeting, Kirk Street Church, Lowell, April 27. 


a SouTtTH CONFERENCE, Sutton, Mass., 


AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, Boston, 
Mass., May 11-14. 


INTERNATION AL, Me M. ©. A. CONVENTION, Buffalo, 
N. ¥., May 11-1 


PRESBYTERIAN GuneaL ASSEMBLY, Lafayette Ave- 
nue Church, Buffalo, N. Y., May 19. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND CORREC- 
TION, Portland, Me., June 15-22. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF LIBRARY ECONOMY, Amherst 
College, Mass., July 5—Aug. 12. 
SPRING STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or corrections should be promptly sent. 
April nil 38 


ew 


— Dakota, 


New Hampshire, 


4-26 
Rhode Island, May 31-Sune 1 





Connecticut, June 
Vermont, June 14 
Kansas, June 15-20 








Marriages 


HATCH— cou In Medford, Mass., April 4, by Rev. 
James L. Hill, D. D., of Salem, Herbert Fay Hateh of 
Newton and Seas ‘Eli zabeth, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles H. Loomis. 


‘Deaths 


DEANS—In West Medway, Mass., March 23, suddenly, 
Mary Harris, wifegof Charles H. Deans, aged 69 yrs., 
3 mos., 21 dys. 


REV. SAMUEL LYSANDER BATES 
Ss. L. Langan after a painful illness patiently en- 
dured for many rs, entered into rest - Ft ag 
Vt., March 29. orn In Brookfield, Vt, , 1831, 

he was graduated from the University ot Vermont in 
1857, and from Andover pe al Seminary in 1863; 
received ordination at Underhill, Vt., in 1864, and was 
Pog there till 1871; then pastor at Newbury, V 
1871 to 1890, when he removed to Burlington, Vt. He 
supplied the ‘churches in Manchester, Benson and Or- 
werk each for about one year, and was pastor at Wi- 
nooski 1893-97, when he was ae »y increasing 
infirmities to withdraw from active service. From 
1888 to 1901 he served as secretary of the Congrega- 
tional convention of the state. During the three years 
which followed his graduation from college he tau r 
successfully, and through a!l his ministry wielded 
singularly happy influence over the young people of his 
parishes. He was endowed with a genius for friend- 
ship, as all who knew him can testify. He married, 
Sept. 27, 1871, Marion Elizabeth Walker of Thetford, 
who survives him with one daughter, the latter a grad- 
uate of the University of Vermont. 








Rev. 











J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington 8t., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention on ooen to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms with 
ment. ‘Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 
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100 Doses 
One Dollar 


Economy in medicine must 
be measured by two things— 
cost and effect. 

It cannot be measured by 
either alone. 

It is greatest in that medicine 
that does the most for the money 
—that radically and permanently 
cures at the least expense. 

That medicine is Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 

It purifies and enriches the 
blood, cures pimples, eczema 
and all eruptions, tired, languid 
feelings, loss of appetite, general 
debility, and builds up the whole 
system. 


“T have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
found it reliable and giving perfect satisfac- 
tion. It takes away that tired feeling, gives 
energy and puts the blood in good condition.”’ 
Miss EFFIE COLONNE, 1535 10th St., N. W., 
Washington, D.C. 


Accept no substitute for 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


No substitute, no other prep- 
aration, acts like it. Insist on 
having Hood’s and get it today. 


¥ CEMETERY MEMORIALS r 
fer spring Sans beat if ordered 
then J han pur non 

| dive “8 "an fy 








b artistic fe cm cee 
Sef norkinanship. eattumhes palgnal apa ith 
MASSACHUSETTS MONUMENTAL C0, ewan” 


ve EW YORK 


FOR all ‘kinds of Church and Sunday Scheol 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstore at 
Boston or Chicago. 














$15.00 FOR $13.50 





What about the ‘mattress ”’ so extensively 
advertised in the magazines as ‘‘elastic felt’’ 


at $15? 
The word ‘‘felt’’ here misleads. 
made of felt but of cotton. 


As well ventilated? As springy ? 


It isn’t 
But what about 
its quality? Isitas goodas ‘“ live ”* horse-hair ? 
As healthy ? 





Not by any means! It cannot be compared to a fine hair mattress, yet it is 


preferable to a cheap mattress, filled with a mixture of hog and cattle hair. 


For 


a customer who can’t afford live horse-hair, these Elastic (Felt) Cotton mattresses 


make a very fair substitute. 


We duplicate these $15 advertised mattresses for $13.50, and give you exactly 
the same materials and construction. We warrant it to be the same mattress in 


every particular. 


laid side by side. See them yourself ! 


We show the two mattresses in our warerooms cut open and 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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Record of the Week 


Calls 


BEARDSLEY, FRANK G., Greenwood Ch., Des 
Moines, Io., to Harlan. Accepts. 

BERCKMANN, Wo. O., Orient, N. Y., to Crossville 
and Westel, Tenn., under the A. M. A. Accepts, 
and is at work. 

BLANCHARD, JOHN L., New Hampton, Io., not 
called to First Ch., Sioux City. Has accepted call 
to Le Mars. 

BowDIsH, A. CRAIG, Spencer, Io., to Mitchell, S. D. 
Accepts, to begin May 1. 

Brown, THOs. J., Fond du Lac, Wis., to First Ch., 
Darlington. 

CAMPBELL, CHAS. A., Sanford, Fla., to Waynes- 
ville, N.C. Accepts. 

Cross, Jupson L., Yale Sem., to Trumbull, Ct. 
Accepts. 

DARLING, MARION, has been obliged under physi- 
cian’s orders to recall her acceptance of call to 
Sauk Center, Minn. She hopes after a few months’ 
rest to be able to return to her chosen work. 

EVANS, MCMERLE, to Okarche, Okl. Accepts. 

HASSELL, RICHARD B., Everett, Wn., to Cong. and 
Presb. chs., National City, Cal. Accepts. 

LAWRENCE, HARRY A., Copenhagen, N. Y., to 
Carthage. Accepts. 

MANWELL, AUGUSTINE P., Rockdale Ch., North- 
bridge, Mass., accepts call to Canton. 

PASKE, Wo. .J., asst pastor First Ch., Montclair, 
N. J., to First Ch., Alexandria, Minn. Accepts. 
PRATT, JOHN R., Jersey City, N. J., accepts call to 

Verona. 

REINHOLD, FRANKLIN P., Windsor Locks, Ct., to 
First Presb. Ch., Warren, O. 

ROcCKWOOD, ARDEN M., Wayland, Mass., to High- 
land Ch., Portland, Ore. Accepts, to begin May 8. 

STIMSON, CyRus F., Stratford, Ct., to Westminster 
Ch., Kansas City, Mo. Accepts, beginning May 1. 

TOMLIN, DAVID R, Mitchell, 8S. D., to Spearfish. 
Accepts. 


Ordinations and ae 


3LANCHARD, FERD. Q., i. E. Orange, N. J., April 6. 
Sermon, Rev. W. L. Phillips, D. D.; wate parts, 
Rev. Messrs. J. R. Danforth, F. W. Baldwin, 
O. C. Helming, A. W. Vernon, G. P. Eastman. 

ByRons, Epw. H., who has been pastor at New 
Smyrna, Fla., for three years, i. March 23. Ser- 
mon, Rev. B. F. Marsh; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
Dana Sherrill, E. W. Butler, 8S. F. Gale, C. M 
Bingham. 





Resignations 


ANDERSON, FRED’K R., Rockefeller, III. 

BAIRD, Cory S., Olivet Ch., Kansas City, Mo. 

COLLECOD, H. M., Crystal Lake, Il. 

HASSELL, RICHARD B., Everett, Wn. 
withdraw resignation. 

MANWELL, AUGUSTINE P., Rockdale Ch., North- 
bridge, Mass. 
PASKE, Wo. J., 

elair, N. J. 
PIERCE, ALBERT F., South Ch., Brockton, Mass. 
ROBBINS, ANSON H., Meckling, S. D. 

ROCKWOOD, ARDEN M., Wayland, Mass. 

STEELE, JOHN T., Iowa, La. 

STimson, Cyrus F., Stratford, Ct. 

SPENCE, Jos. M. A., Green Bay, Wis., withdraws 
resignation at the unanimous request of the church. 

WALKER, WM. S., Chester, Mass. 

WUERSCAHMIDT, C. WM., Hastings, Neb. 


Declines to 


ass’t pastorate First Ch., Mont- 








This bank offers an 
immediate, safe and 
profitable invest- 
ment for surplus 
funds, receiving de- 
posits in any amount 
and paying thereon 
Four per Cent. inter- 
est — compounded 
twice yearly. 
ANKING 
YMAIL 
brings our bank and 
its up-to-date } 
methoc 8 to your post- | 
Office. Reliable and 


conv enient. We have pioneiteds everywhere 
percent. Negotiable Certificates | 
of Deposit Issued—the ideal form j 
of investment. ; 

Write for booklet R. 16,“ Safe Investment,” | 


“Banking by Mail, " etc. 42 years’ careful, } 

capable and conservative management at | 

your service. | 
ASSETS, $14,000,000.00 

This bank is reliable, -— we recommend it to | 

ous subscribers. —C. E. World. | 








o YEAR First Mortgage 

FARM LOANS 6% Wet 
Interest and principal remitted in 

aie York Exchange, free of charge to investors. Loans 
10 to per acre on lands worth $60 to $75. Irri- 
gation, never acrop failure. Eastern and estern 
eferences from satisfied investors on application. 
Anderson Bros. Bank, Idaho Falis, Idaho. 

(Established 1865.) 


Stated Supplies 


Youtz, HERBERT A., at Hillsdale, Ill., for four 
months. 
Increase of Salary 


HAWKINS, CHAUNCEY J., Spencer, Mass., $200. 

NEWLANDS, Rop’t W., Cheshire, Ct., $100. 

PRATT, GEO. H., Paxton, Mass., $100. 

WILLIAMS, CHAS. H., Wood Memorial Ch., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., $100. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 

DUNNING, NEB., rec. 5 April. 

Dedications 

HvuMBOLDT, Io., Rev. M.D. Reed. $13,000 edifice, 
Easter Sunday. Most of the stone used was re- 
moved in excavating. 

STuART, Io., F. M. Chaffee. New $13,000 edifice, 
dedicated March 6, with sermons by Drs. E. S. 
Hill and T. O. Douglass; $4,600 being raised at 
the services. 

Material Gain 

FITCHBURG, MAss., Calvinistic, Rev. A. F. Dun- 
nels. , Choir arch redecorated and its center sup- 
plied with windows of beautiful design, the whole 
a gift of Daniel Simonds in memory of his parents. 
They were dedicated Easter Sunday. Four Tiffany 
memorial windows had been previously placed in 
the nave. 

WESTMINSTER, MAss., Rev. J. W. Lees. A fine 
modern parsonage opened with a housewarming 
attended by several hundred parishioners and 
friends. Neighboring pastors participated in the 
exercises. 

Anniversaries 

BERLIN, MAss., Rev. C. E. White, 125th, cele- 
brated April 7. Church organized and first meet- 
ing house built in 1779. Among speakers was 
Alfred H. Knight, great grandson of first pastor, 
Rev. Reuben Puffer, who served forty-eight years. 

DORCHESTER, MASss., Village, Rev. G. W. Brooks. 
Seventy-fifth, described at length in our last issue 
under the incorrect caption, A Jubilee in Milton. 

NEW HAVEN, CT., Dwight Place.—Fifth of the pas- 
torate of Dr. W. W. Leete, who began at Easter, 
1899. Accessions 323, making membership 950; 
benevolences $44,094 and $36,000 spent for im- 
provements. Anniversary celebrated by dedica- 
tion of new parish house, deseribed last week. 
To this over 1,000 persons contributed, 56 of 
them $100 or more. The primary room referred 
to in last week’s account as at Paterson, N. J., is 
at Elizabeth. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—By will of the late Mrs. 
Abbie R. Dodge, Rev. A. M. McDonald, former 
pastor, now of Bar Harbor, Me., is made chief 
legatee. His share of the estate, including partial 
ownership of the Windsor Hotel, is estimated at 
from $150,000 to $250,000. 

RICHFORD, N. Y., Rev. G. M. Hamilton. Individual 
communion service presented by the Home Aid 
Society; first used Easter morning. 


March Receipts of the A. M. A. 


1903 1904 

Donations, $11,976.61 $14,650.94 
Estates, 6,672.00 6,519.93 
Tuition, 5,933.26 6,853.29 
| Total, $24,581.87 $28,024.16 
6 mos.ending 6 mos. ending 

March 31,1903 March 31,1904 

| Donations, $83. 248, 62 $81,827.31 
| Estates, 35,910.87 43,509.55 
| Tuition, 30,187.99 34,683.78 
| Total, $149,347.48 "$160,020.64 


A decrease in donations of $1,421.31, and an in- 


| crease in estates of $7,598.68, and in tuition of 





$4,495.79, making net increase ‘for: the six months 
to March 31 of $10,673.16. 


It is personality and atmosphere that count 


| in school life more than curriculum and appa- 


ratus. Sir Chentung Liang-Cheng, Chinese 
Minister to the United States, speaking at a 
Phillips Andover alumni meeting in New York 
city recently said: 


I speak with perfect sincerity when I say 
that whatever service I have been able to ren- 
der to my Government I owe to my training in 
Phillips Academy. It was not Latin, mathe- 
matics or languages which alone we were 
trained in. We were taught to depend on our- 
selves. With the moral influences exercised 
over us in those days by the grand old doctor, 
{the late principal, Dr. C. P. F. Bancroft] and 
the numerous good teachers he had with him 
we were taught the high sense of our duty to 
our country and to mankind. 
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The Russian Liturgy in 
Cleveland 


At the annual meeting of the Cleveland Congre- 
gational Club, the Russian Church Liturgy of St. 
John Chrysostom was first rendered in English, by 
forty singers from the Second Church choir of Ober- 
lin, led by Prof. Arthur Kimball, with Prof. G. W. 
Andrews at the organ. The music is by Tchaikov- 
sky, and the words were translated and adapted by 
Prof. G. F. Wright of Oberlin, the outgoing presi- 
dent of the club. The liturgy consists of fifteen 
choruses and responses, and Dr. Wright read the 
introductory and connecting parts, statements re- 
garding the history of text and music, and the tm- 
portant place of the liturgy in Russian life. 

A thousand complimentary tickets had been 
issued, and the large auditorium of Pilgrim Church 
was filled by a deeply attentive and interested 
audience. The music, written about twenty-five 
years ago, with its simple dignity and strength and 
spaces of brilliant coloring, is counted one of the 
' greatest of modern compositiogs, as near a model 
as anything written. The service was profoundly 
religious in spirit and effect. 

Rev. John W. Malcolm was chosen president for 
the coming year. J. G. F. 





Our Churches among the 
Colored People 


Their outlook is brightening. A quickened life 


has been evident since the denominational gather- | 


ing at Atlanta last fall, when this group of churches 
first found itself. 
common concern, issued a declaration of principles, 
and went forth with new entbusiasm. 

This consciousness of new life is. manifesting 
itself in practical ways; one of the most significant 
and valuable is that of a monthly paper, The Con- 
gregational Index, edited at Nashville, Tenn., by 
Dr. James Bond. A child of the convention, it is 
finding its way into the homes and hearts of South- 
ern Congregationalists. This bond is invaluable. 

New life is also shown in a deepened sense of 
fellowship. These churches are beginning to feel 
that they are a true part of the denominational 
body. Their recognition on the missionary boards 
and on our National Council program and commit- 
tees would increase this feeling. Our churches need 
the stimulus of such a contact, and it may be that 
this group has some distinctive contribution to offer 
the national life of the denomination. 

A recent journey among these churches showed 
that new methods are being adopted asa result of 
this recent meeting. In some cases weekly calen- 
dars are printed. The missionary spirit is being 
aroused. They recognize this as essential to life. 
One church sustains a mission of its own. The 
spirit of independence is developing, and it is prob- 
able that within a few years a number will be added 
to the list of self-supporting churches in Washing- 
ton, Savannah, Atlanta and Chattanooga. 

The church at Chattanooga has been longest self- 
supporting. Under the long pastorate of Rev. J. E. 
Smith it has been of invaluable service to the com- 
munity, standing as a bulwark for the best things. 
But its work has been hampered by lack of a 
suitable building. At last a new edifice is assured; 
friends throughout the city have responded to the 
appeal; the foundations of the new structure are 
laid, and the building is to be one of the most 
attractive in the city. 

In Washington City three strong churches are 
exerting a helpful influence on the life of the 
capital city where live some 80,000 Negroes. 
These are Lincoln Memorial Temple, Rev. S. N. 
Brown, pastor; Plymouth Church, Rev. A. C. 
Garner; and People’s Church, Dr. L. B. Moore, 
supply. At a union meeting of these churches 
lately held the president of the National Con- 
vention of Congregational Workers among the 
Colored People and the editor of The Congrega- 
tional Index stimulated the group consciousness 
through denominational appeal. A number of 
white brethren spoke words of cheer. 

Among colored churches North, that at Spring- 
field, Mass., Rev. W. L. De Berry, pastor, has 
shown marked vigor. It is thoroughly organized 
and progressive, financially and spiritually. Other 
promising churches are in New Haven, Pittsfield, 
Hartford, Newport, Brooklyn and Boston. 

The church at Atlanta, now numbering over five 
hundred members, is exerting an increasingly 
wide influence in the community. It sustains a 
mission among the needy and is doing special work 
in the county jail. Many of its members are gradu- 
ates of Atlanta University, and these are showing 
their gratitude by leading the church in a specia) 
offering for theif’aima mater. H. H. P. 
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BLINDNESS CAN BE PREVENTED AND CURED. 


TREAT THE CAUSE OF DISEASED EYES AND IMPAIRED VISION AND 
RESTORE YOUR EYESIGHT. 


The Most Successful and Humane Treatment in the World 
Is the Absorption Treatment . . . . . .« © « 


No Knife! No Risk! 


T not only gives the patient a new lease of life, but cures and relieves 
many of the following diseases which have been pronounced incurable 

by leading oculists: Cataracts, Scars, Films, Paralysis, Glancoma, Amaurosis, 
Atrophy of the Optic Nerve, Detached Retina, Weeping Eyes, Tumors, 
Inflammation or Ulceration of the Eyes, Granulated Eyelids and all diseases 
of a chronic nature, EVERYBODY should read our pamphlet, which 
is sent free to any address. It gives the cause of failing eyesight and dis- 
eased eyes, how prevented and cured at our Sanitarium, or by mat. Address 


THE BEMIS SANITARIUM, Giens Falls, N.Y. 





BE. H. BEMIS 
Eye Specialist, 
Absorption Treatment. 


or of the 
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atany dealers, and save you }¢ 
on your purchase. We refund 
money and pay freight both 
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factory. Write for our free 
illustrated catalogue. 
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Put a 


Memorial Window 
In Your Church 


In impressive design, richness and 
splendor of color and unity of effect 
our productions reveal the very 
highest skill. Many of the hand- 
somest windows in the country have 
been put in by us. Our assembling 
of colored glass in simple designs is 
also most artistic and puts really 
beautiful windows within the reach 
of every congregation. We submit 
water colored sketches, photo- 
graphs, estimates and refer you to 
examples of our work on request. 
Write forfree printed matter and 
“Question Rlank’’— most valu- 
ablein helping you decide what 
best snits your requirements. 


Flanagan & Biedenweg Co., 
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Sermons by Dr. van Dyke 


The Open Door 
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With Portrait. 
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The Ministers’ Union 


The spring session was held in the Town Hall at 
Ayer, Mass., Apr. 5. Canon Henson of England, 
the retiring president, sent a goodly number of 
copies of Ad Rem, his volume of sermons on cur- 
rent religious problems, to be distributed among 
the members. For the present year it was decided 
to choose officers from the resident membership, 
and Rev. A. F. Dunnels of Fitchburg was elected 
president. 

The morning session was given to a strong pre- 
sentation of the question of Present Day Piety, 
introduced by members of several denominations. 

In the afternoon Mr. William R. Moody gave a 
deeply interesting account of the origin and de- 
velopment of the varied features of the Northfield 
movement. As to the summer conferences, the 
fact was emphasized that while it was intended 
that their teachings should represent Biblical posi- 
tions and Evangelical faith, Northfield believed in 
the Holy Catholic Church, and desired to guard 
against exclusive presentation of any school of 
interpretation such as may have marked the earli- 
est conferences. 

Mr. Moody was followed by a stirring address by 
a Harvard student, Mr. V. A. Tsanoff of Sophia, on 
The Near Eastern Question. Mr. Tsanoff bel eves 
that the Turk should be expelled from Europe as 
an incurable blight on her civilization, and that the 
Christians under Moslem rule have proved much 
more than the nominal disciples they are sometimes 
called, by their steadfast adherence to Christianity 
through five centuries of indescribable sufferings. 
The address was followed by numerous inquiries as 
to his availability to be heard in the churches. F. 


Among the Seminaries 
YALE 


The most interesting recent development at Yale 
is the proposal of the students, with the co-opera- 
tion of the faculty, to establish a magazine, to be 
known as the Yale Divinity Quarterly. The pri- 
mary purpose is to develop more of a spirit of broth- 
erhood among Yale men and to enable those who 
have gone out from the seminary to keep abreast 
with the progress of religious thought; yet the plans 
include much matter which will doubtless interest 
many not graduates. Each issue is to contain at 
least one article from some member of the faculty, 
as well as valuable contributions from alumni, stu- 
dents and others. New theological and religious 
books will also be reviewed. Of more special in- 
terest to the graduates will be the alumni depart- 
ment and the short summary of student and uni- 
versity news. The Quarterly will also serve as the 
official organ of the school, by which the dean may 
communicate the progress and plans of the school 
to the alumni. The subscription price will be fifty 
cents for the four issues, each of 40 pages. A 
gratifying response has been received already from 
the alumni, although there has not been time to 
hear from the majority of them. The board is 
made up as follows: G. D. Castor, editor-in-chief; 
G. H. Driver, associate editor ; O. E. Maurer, assist- 
ant editor; A. E. Roraback, alumni editor; M. L. 
Burton, business manager, 290 Humphrey Street. 

Mr. G. Sherwood Eddy, Y. M. C. A. secretary for 
India, has awakened missionary interest to new 
vigor by his recent visit. Besides the university 
and seminary gatherings for this purpose, several 
hundred assembled Sunday afternoon, under the 
auspices of the C. E. Union, for the deepening of 
the spiritual life through the impress of his person- 
ality and the witness of his words. The list of 
college preachers included Bishop Potter, Dean 
Hodges, Rev. A. J. Haynes, Chancellor McDowell, 
and Rev. E. F. Sanderson. An admirable discus- 
sion of the Christian Science movement and an 
original investigation of the problem of The Big Boy 
and the Church are be noted among student 
addresses. 

Prof. George teindorff of Leipsic has delivered 
five lectures on the Religion of Egypt. Other lec- 
turers have been Pres. G. Stanley Hall; Leon H. 
Vincent on Lowell and on American Humor; Rev. 
E. M. Fairchild, Visual Instruction in Ethics; Prof. 


touched the vital defect of an inherent selfishness, 


concluding with a stirring appeal for men to face |’ 


the problems of city government with the same 
knowledge of human nature, practical skill and 
effective methods that characterize the “district 
leader,” but with higher ideals. The Nathanael 
William Taylor Course will be given by Pres. W. D. 
Mackenzie, Apr. 14 and 15. His subject is The 
Problem of the Consciousness of Christ. The four 
lectures will deal with Its History, Its Nature, 
The Moral Consciousness and The Messianic Con- 
sciousness. 

Among noteworthy musical events of the last few 
weeks in New Haven was Bach’s Passion Music, 
rendered by 500° voices, two orchestras, and the 
great organ, and conducted by Prof. Parker. A 
new venture in the musical attractions of the city 
will be an additional series of six recitals by dis- 


‘tinguished organists from various parts of the 


country. R. G. C. 


Congregationalism the True 
Unifier 

It would be hard to find a better concrete illus- 
tration of the adaptability of the Congregational 
order and polity to modern conditions than is af- 
forded by the history of the church at White Plains, 
N.Y. Of the 214 members only 31 were originally 
Congregationalists, the balance coming from eight 
other denominations. Only 17 however, were from 
other churches in White Plains. At the meeting 
for organization, in 1901, not a single person pres- 
ent was a Congregationalist, but that form of organ- 
ization was considered best suited to a practically 
union church. The church has much more than 
fulfilled its pledge to the American Board for the 
salary of its missionary pastor, Mr. Lee, now in In- 
dia. Itisa “live,” enthusiastic church, united and 
active. The pastor, who came from the Reformed 
Church of New York city, is as good a Congrega- 
tionalist as any of us now and not a single one of 
the former Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, 
Episcopalians and others who compose the member- 
ship of this truly “‘union” church would care to 
have the organization in any respect other than it is. 

W. B. 8. 
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WHITE STAR LINE "Snes 


Twin Screw Passenger Steamers 
BOSTON DIRECT TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN via azonres, 
Gibraltar, Naples, Genoa, 
Marseilles, Algiers, Alexandria, 

Canopic, April 23, May 28, July 2. 
Romanic, May 14, June 18, July 30. 
1st Class, $65 upward. Berthing lists now open. 

BOSTON { QU Pook, {SERVICE 

Cymric, April 21, May 19, June 16. 

Republic, A pent 30, June 9, duly 7. 

Cretic, May 5, June 2, June 30. 

For plans and further information apply at 
Company’s Office, 84 State St., Boston. 
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No Sunday Travel. 





Congenial Company. 


Stop-overs En Route. 





Choice of Routes Returning. 





Account the M. E. Church General Conference, which convenes May 1 
at Los Angeles, special trains are announced, through to that point 
from Chicago. and from various points East, via the Chicago, Union 


Pacific and North-Western Line. 


Special low rates from all points, 


available for passage on these special trains without extra charge. 
Personally conducted side trips at Denver, Colorado Springs and Salt 


Lake at minimum of expense. 


Special parties will spend the entire day Sunday at Salt Lake City. 
These low rates also available on any of the fast daily trains of 


this line, including 








The Overland Limited 


solid through train, less than three days to the Coast, over the only 
double-track railway between Chicago and the Missouri River, and 
via the direct transcontinental route. 


The Best of Everything. 
PACIFIC 


Torrey, Mohammedanism in Africa. William T. 
Jerome drew a large crowd to hear about Practical 
Municipal Politics. After a novel and pleasing 
picture of the good side of the “ district leader,” he 








All agents sell tickets via this line. 
Write for illustrated itineraries and 
booklets on California, The Overland 
Limited and the routes traversed. 


Promptly relieve Coughs, Hoarse- 
ness, Throat and Lung Troubles. 
Sold in boxes only. Avoid imitations. 
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In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationaliet may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstere, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


The McCall Mission 


The Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches of Chicago for many years have 
had a deep interest in the evangelization of 
France. For several years regular contribu- 
tions were made to the missionary societies 
of the Protestant churehes there. Recently 
gifts have been confined almost to the work 
of the McCall Mission, which is carried as 
efficiently under its present management as 
when its founder was alive. Our churches 
have been fortunate in having had a visit of 
a week from Rev. Mr. D’ Aubigne, son of the 
historian, who spoke entertainingly to the 
ministers at their meeting Monday morning 
on present conditions in France. Though few 
in number, the great influence of the Protes- 
tants of France was pointed out, and reasons 
were given for their appeal to brethren in 
England and Americaforaid. Mr. D’ Aubigne 
regards the future as promising, but does not 
look for the immediate conversion of the 
French people to Protestantism. They are 
ready to hear the gospel and very many from 
the middle class of society are accepting it. 
The danger is lest the reaction which is going 
on against the Catholic Church leave multi- 
tudes of its former members without any 
church relations whatever, and thus lead them 
into indifference or positive infidelity. The 
McCall Mission is welcome everywhere, and 
its converts more numerous than ever. 


Saving the Boys 


Oneof the several societies in Chicago which 
make this their object is the Anti-Cigarette 
League, under the management of Miss Lucy 
Page Gaston. She is untiring in efforts to in- 
terest the public in destroying this evil and 
seems to have the sympathy of the teach ers in 
the public schools and of many people who 
realize the extent to which the cigarette smok- 
ing habit has gone and its baneful effects upon 
its victims. But no movement has done so 
much for boys as the Juvenile Court over 
which Judge R. S. Tuthill presides. Much 
good has already been done by putting boys 
who have taken the first steps in what might 





NO PLACE 


The Lazy Ones Must Stand Aside 


That dull heavy feeling from coffee may 
not amount to much in itself but it’s a great 
obstacle in the way of fame and fortune for 
it kills ambition and makes one lazy and 
finally sick. 

The successful men or women must first 
conquer themselves. The way to conquer that 
dull, stupid feeling nine times out of ten is to 
pay a little attention to proper food, coffee 
in particular will dull the senses and make 
one feel lazy and stupid after the first effects 
of the cup have worn off an hour or so after 
drinking it. 

**T was a lover of coffee,’ says a New York 
man. ‘It seemed to me breakfast was noth- 
ing without it but I noticed an hour or so 
after breakfast a dull, stupid feeling came 
over me, accompanied frequently by nausea. 

Thinking perhaps it was caused by coffee I 
wanted to make sure of it, so I gave up the 
use of coffee and drank Postum in its place. 
My old trouble disappeared and I learned to 
look forward to my Postum with as much 
eagerness as I used to look to coffee and in- 
stead of being bad in its effect, Postum is 
very healthy and IJ feel ‘fit as a Lord’ right 
along.’”’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason why Postum helps toward 
fame and fortune when used in place of coffee, 
the drug-drink. 

Look in each package for the famous little 
book, ‘* The Road to Wellville.” 
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become a criminal life under wise and con- 
stant supervision and by encouraging them 
to shun bad society and either go regularly to 
school or engage in some honest work. But 
the Judge is not satisfied with the work which 
inspectors can do, however capable or devoted 
they may be. He wants to take the boy when- 
ever possible out of his environment, send him 
to some one of the semi-reform schools, though 
this name is not given them, the John Worthy 
School, the Parental School, the school at 
Glenwood or the Catholic School at Feehan- 
ville. These schools are for Cook County 
mainly. Hence the desire to establish a school 
at St. Charles forty miles from the city, on a 
thousand acres of land, where more than a 
thousand boys can be received and trained 
into good citizens. Several of the cottages, of 
which not less than sixty are demanded, have 
been erected and will soon be ready for use. 
It is proposed to havea regular course of study, 
a certain number of hours set aside every day 
for work on the farm, a course in manual 
training and in such trades as may be found 
wise. The Booker T. Washington plan is to 
be followed so far as possible, and Judge Tut- 
hill is confident that at least 85 per cent. of all 
the boys who enter the school will be saved 
from crime. The school will be sustained by 
the state, but none the less will need large 
gifts from men of wealth. Thegirls have been 
better cared for than the boys. There are 
several refuges in the city, an industrial school 
at Evanston, and establishments over which 
Sisters of Charity preside, which meet existing 
needs fairly well. There are visitors in Judge 
Tuthill’s court nearly every day from every 
part of the world and those who want to see 
philanthropy practically and wisely applied 
ean hardly find a better illustration. 


The Negro Problem Again 


Mr. Booker T. Washington has been ad- 
dressing the colored people of the city once 
more on his favorite topic of industrial train- 
ing. As many as could crowd into Quinn 
Chapel, the largest audience room in the city 
under the control of colored men, were told 
that the future has little or nothing fur them 
unless they devote themselves to some useful 
and profitable pursuit. Rather than stay in 
the city, employed only a portion of the time, 
he advised them to go out into the country at 
least ten miles from the city, get land, culti- 
vate it with all possible scientific skill, raise 
chickens if need be, bring eggs to market per- 
sonally in a basket, in short, do anything that 
is reputable rather than live a narrow depend- 
ent life. Mr. Washington has many friends 
here, but his views are not accepted by all the 
colored people, perhaps because his advice is 
so wholesome and practical. He does not dis- 
believe in higher education for those who are 
able to receive it and profit by it, but he as- 
sumes that the majority of his race will be 
compelled to earn their living by hard work, 
and should, therefore, be trained industrially 
and encouraged and urged in every way pos- 
sible to devote themselves to pursuits which 
will place them beyond want. There is no 
doubt that this advice is as appropriate here 
in Chicago.as it isin the South. One need not 
spend any great amount of time in those sec- 
tions of the city where the Negroes live to see 
what burdens they are carrying and what lim- 
itations competition with white men is throw- 
ing around them. 


New Edifice at Wilmette 


Rev. S. C. Haskins assumed the care of the 
Wilmette Church in November, 1902. Under 
his influence more than $25,000 have been se- 
cured for a new edifice. The Sunday school 
provides for the foundation, the young men 
for the sand. required in building, the young 
women for the lime and cement, the married 
women for the bricks, and the men for what 
is left. The church now numbers about one 
hundred and seventy-five, but the congrega- 
tion is considerably larger. 


Chicago, April 9. FRANKLIN. 
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EXTRACT 


The Old 
Family Doctor 









CURES 


Burns, scalds, bruises, cuts, 
sprains, wounds, lameness, 
soreness, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism, sunburn, bites, stings. 


STOPS 


Nose bleed, tooth- 
ache, earache, 
bleeding lungs, 
hemorrhages and 
f all pain. 


Sold in sealed bottles 
with buff wrappers. 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 
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This Open Stove or Portable 
Fireplace can be used in any 
room where there is a chimney 


connection. Just the thing for 
these cool mornings and even- 
ings when the furnace fire is low. 


Barstow Stove Company 


Providence, R. I. 
55 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 












If you 
would 
getoutof 
@ crop all 
that soiland 
sun can do for 

you plant 


CRECORY’S 
SEEDS 

Sure, safe, reliable. For nearly 50 

years thestandard. Sold under 

three warrants. Send for 

free catalogue. 

4.3. HL GREGORY & SON, 


Marblehead, 
Mass. 
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A Pilgrim Pastor Resigns 


The retirement of Rev. William A. Robinson, D. D., 
from the pastorate of First Church, Middletown, 
N. Y., weakens the force of Congregationalism in 
the state. Born in northern Vermont in 1840, Dr. 
Robinson was descended in the ninth generation 
from Isaac Robinson, the son of John Robinson, 
pastor of the Pilgrim Church at Leyden, Holland, in 
1609, whose members emigrated to this country in 
1620. Dr. Robinson inherited to a marked degree 
the qualities of his great ancestor. After graduating 





WILLIAM A. ROBINSON, D. D. 


from Middlebury College and completing his theo- 
logical studies he was ordained in 1866 at Barton, 
Vt. 
he soon became recognized as a leader in New 
York Congregationalism. 


ehurches in his vicinity readily fell into his hands. 
For twelve years he was the efficient president of 
the State Home Missionary Society. In 1892 he 
became pastor of First Church at Middletown, in 
which important field he has duplicated his strong 
work at Homer. 

Many honors have come to him. Middlebury 
College made him a Doctor of Divinity; he has 
twice been moderator of the New York State Asso- 
ciation. When the tablet on the wall of the Dutch 


Chureh at Leyden was unveiled, in 1891, he made | 


the address. He accompanied The Congregation- 
alist’s Pilgrimage Party to England and Holland in 
1896, and preached the memorial sermon in the 
John Robinson Church at Gainsborough, Eng. He 
resigns rich with the experience of thirty-nine years 
in the pastorate, in the full vigor of his powers. 

Ww. BP. 


An American Pastor in 
Australia 


The many friends in this country of Rev. Loyal 
L. Wirt, formerly a missionary of the C. S. S. and 


P. S., now pastor of the Brown Street Church, New- | 


castle, Australia, will be interested to see what a 


fellow-townsiman says in The Chimes of his work in | 


his present field: 


Many changes have occurred during these two 
and one-half years. 1 think Mr. Wirt must possess 


an Aladdin's lamp somewhere, for he exerts some | 


magic power. With the help of the deacons, the 
church grounds are converted from a wilderness 
into a beautiful flower gaiden and lawn. Steps and 
pathways and fences appear. The church is em- 


bellished with carpets, tiles, brass rails and stained | 
glass windows; the buildings are painted; a bi- | 


monthly paper is published with financial profit; a 
new pipe organ is being built to order; the church 
mortgage of £500 is paid off, the membership 
largely increased and many souls converted. Our 


nine distriet churches are united in one—all in so | 


short a time. 


Biographical 
PROF. FREDERIC AUGUSTUS CHASE 


Professor Chase, who died at Nashville, Tenn., 
on Easter night at the age of seventy-one, had been 
professor of science in Fisk University for thirty- 
one years, retiring from his professorship in June 
of last year. A graduate of Michigan University 
and Auburn Theological Seminary, after a brief 


His next pastorate was at Homer, N. Y., where ; 


The character of a bishop | 
was natural to him and the oversight of the weaker | 
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pastorate at Parishville, N. Y., he devoted himself | - 


to the profession of a teacher. He began his career 
at Fisk when the institution was housed in the old 
army barracks, and was an essential factor in its 
life until a paralytic stroke one year ago incapaci- 
tated him for teaching. A man of erudition and of 
marked individuality, his chief characteristic was 
conscientious devotion to duty. A generation of 
colored youth has abundant occasion to mourn the 
loss of one who gave his life to the elevation of 
their race. He was buried at Nashville, where lie 
the bodies of his wife and child. Two sons and a 
daughter survive him. The latter is a professor in 
Mt. Holyoke College. 





Rey. F. B. Meyer says that as he has traveled 
about the world visiting mission fields he has 
found the curse of the missionary to be his 
burden of clerical labor—the filling out of 
statistics, the keeping of mission accounts, 
etc. Mr. Meyer if an autocrat would at once 
dispatch to each mission station a first-rate 
** commercial man” as clerk, whose service of 
Christ would take that form. A capital idea, 
so it seems to us. 
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Dyspepsia Cannot Exist 


where the stomach is entirely relieved of its 
work of digestion. When the stomach has 
nothing to do but rest, it gets well and 
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strong in a natural way. The perfect dys- 
pepsia cure, therefore, is one that will digest 
the food and permit Nature to restore the 


Stuari’s Dyspepsia Tablets 


do just this thing. No matter how much 
you eat or what the condition of your 
stomach is, your food is properly and per- 
fectly digested and your stomach regains its 
strength and gets sound and well. . . St. 


All Druggists, 50 Cents a Box. 
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No good 
grocer sells a 
lamp-chim- 
ney without 
MacBETH on it 


You need to know how to manage your 
lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 
Better read my Index; I send it free. 


MAcBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 
The celebrated and effectual English Cure without! 

internal medicine. Proprietors, W. 

| Queen Victoria St., London, England. 

| E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. Y. 


MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
Habits Cured. Sanatorium 
| run ed :~ h 7 
have been cured by us. ‘Treatment can be taken at home. 


Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 68, Lebanon, Ohio 











FOR THE PILGRIM TEACHER 
SUNDAY One valuable feature of the 
sc HOOL many is Illustrative Inci- 


dents by ANNA BURNHAM 
TEACHERS BRYANT. 


30 cents to January, 1905 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York - BOSTON Chicago 





TAKE THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD FOR THE ST. 
Louris Farr.—Lowest rates and many unusual 
privileges. Special $15 rate from Buffalo on cer- 
tain dates. Full information on application to local 
agents or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., New Old 
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FACTURERS 
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ATMANU JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co.. 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


ST ., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST 





South Building, Boston, Mass. 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


April 17, Sunday. Cities of Refuge.—Deut. 

4: 41-49. 

This was a law in mitigation, a toning up 
of existing custom. It may remind us of what 
Jesus said about the law of divorce. The 
Israelites were just at the stage of culture in 
regard to murder to which many people in 
Kentucky seem to have descended—but there 
are no cities of refuge in Kentucky. Private 
vengeance was public law and custom and the 
nearest in blood was expected toavenge. This 
did not protect the deliberate murderer, who 
could be taken from a city of refuge by public 
action [ Deut. 19: 1-13]. These were Levitical 
cities and the limit of banishment was the 
death of the high priest [ Num. 35: 25]. This 
naturally seems to us a foretokening of the 
cross. 

April18. The Central Law.—Deut. 5: 1-21. 

The Ten Words are spoken of as a covenant 
and itis by his covenant name, Jehovah, that 
God made himself known. Notice the differ- 
ence of motive in the Sabbath law between 
this and Exodus. There the seven-day week 
with its day of rest belongs to the world order, 
here it is a memorial of rst after the bondage 
of Egypt. The wider reason is not excluded by 
the narrower. Our obligation to rest one day 
in seven rests upon this world order, written 
in human experience as well as in these He- 
brew Scriptures. The Lord’s Day takes up 
what is permanent in the Jewish Sabbath, 
though it is an altogether different festival. 


April 19. Moses the Mediator.—Deut. 5: 


99-33, 
God’s desire is for his people’s happiness. 
Their path was obedience, ours is divine 


fellowship which finds expression in obedi- 








ARMY TRIALS 


An Infantryman’s Long Siege 


This soldier’s tale of food is interesting. 

During his term of service in the 17th In- 
fantry in Cuba and Philippines, an Ohio 
soldier boy contracted a disease of the stomach 
and bowels which al! army doctors who 
treated him pronounced incurable, but which 
Grape-Nuts food alone cured: 

‘In October, 1899, when my enlistment ex- 
pired, I was discharged from the Army at | 
Calulute, Philippines, and returned to the | 
States on the first available steamer that left | 
Manila. WhenI got home [ was a total wreck | 
physically, and my doctor put me to bed say- | 
ing he considered me the worst broken-down 
man of my age he ever saw, and after treat- 
ing me six months he considered my case be- 
yond medical aid. 

“* During the fall and winter of 1900 and ’01 
I was admitted to the Barnes Hospital in 
Washington, D. ©., for treatment for chronic 
inflammation ofthe stomach and bowels, but 
after five months returned home as bad as 
ever. 

“IT continued taking medicine until Feb- 
ruary, 1902, when reading a newspaper one 
day I read about Grape-Nuts and was so im- 
pressed I sent out fora package right away. 

‘The result is quickly told, for I have used 
Grape-Nuts continually ever since with the 
best results, my health is so I can do a fair 
day’s hard work, stomach and bowels are in 
good condition, have gained 40 pounds in 
weight and | feel likea new man altogether. 

**I owe my present good health to Grape- 
Nuts beyond all doubt, for medical science 
was exhausted.’”’ Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Had he consulted any one of several thou- 
sand physicians we know of, they would 
have prescribed Grape-Nuts immediately. 

Look,in each package for the famous little 
book, “ ‘The Road to Wellvilie. sales a 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


ence. Note the Old Covenant blessing of 
length of days. 


April 20. The Law of Love.—Deut. 6: 1-9. 
On the side of the ideal relation to God 
Jesus got no further than Moses. He did not 
invent ideals, he showed us our Father. The 
old law was social within the limits of the 
nation and in a limited way outside, Jesus 
makes all men brothers. This law of love to 
God was to be handed down in the family. 
Their religion was not one of reticence, as 
ours too often is. It should» be natural to 
speak with our dearest of the deepest things. 


April 21. The Fear of the Lord.—Deut. 6: 
10-25. 

Forgetting the giver in his gifts is no pecul- 
iarly Hebraic ‘temptation. Just about them 
were the immoral practices of heathen reli- 
gions. Religion, in fact, was a synonym of 
immorality. We can hardly estimate the gain 
for social life that nowadays the ideas of reli* 
gion and immorality are separated and that 
even wicked men expect the religious to be 
good. 

April 22. A Holy Nation.—Deut.7: 1-11. 
Holiness in its essence is consecration. 

These were children, they must begin with 
the fear of the Lord. But our highest attain- 
ment never rises above the need of a source 
of holiness outside of self. Note the return 
to the thought of God’s covenant with Abra- 
ham. But a covenant has two parties. The 
perpetual continuance of God’s blessing re. 
quires our obedience. It is a thousand gen- 
erations of those who love him and keep his 
commandments. 

April 23. 
12-26. 
These are blessings of the earth, such as 

they desired and could understand. They re- 

call the striking saying, ‘‘ Prosperity is the 

blessing of the Old Testament, adversity of 

the New.” It must be helpful to us to con- 
_ sider carefully why thisis so. Note the com- 
| plete destruction for instruments of idolatry. 
| ‘There was to be no toying with fhesmetoiecsas 


Blessing on Obedience.—Deut. 7 


| Woman’s ‘Bisard Friday Meeting 


APRIL 8 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, 


Miss Abby Walley presided. Facts were 
given about workers in the Foochow Mission. 
Miss Hannah Woodhull has a Bible women’s 
training school in which twenty-six women in 
one year find help for Christian work, and 
show great ability in receiving and adapting 
to themselves gospel truth. She also has 

charge of a large day school. Dr. Kate C. 
Woodhull is busy with her medical work in 
| hospital, dispensary and homes, and Dr. Stry- 
ker, her associate, in giving needed help to a 
multitude of patients. Pupils who have grad- 
uated from the medical school have remained 
to assist in the hospital or have gone out to 
take their place as well-equipped doctors. At 
Ing-hok Mrs. Grace W. Smith and Dr. Emily 
M. Smith, who went out in 1901, have devoted 
much time to the study of the language, and 
have received, y Chinese visitors. 

Miss Lams0n gave extracts from Miss New- 
ton’s report of Foochow Girls’ College for 
1903, just received. When we hear of intelli- 
gent use of apparatus and examinations in as- 
tronomy, physics and geology, we understand 
the capability of Chinese girls to grasp the 
reason of things, and cannot doubt the wis- 
dom of providing such opportunities for them. 
The desire for Western education is increas- 
ing among them and must be carefully guarded 
and guided. The Evangelistic Band reports 
eighty-one visits to neighboring homes. 

Mrs. Hurlbut, treasurer of W. B. M. I., was 
present, and, with the greetings of that board, 
entreated us to have courage in all things. 
Mrs. Rowland of Japan, having ‘the honor- 
able ear of the treasurer of W. B. M. I.,” told 
of the needs of Kobe College, supported by 


BOSTON, 


sémiannual meeting of W. B. M. in Park 





Street Church, ‘Boston, Thursday, May 26. 


colors. 


that board. Announcement was made of the 
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April Weddings 


We invite the attention of intending 
buyers to our stock of 


Minton China 


which comprises a great variety of 


Plates 


in all sizes and in newest patterns. 
Tea Cups and Saucers 

After-Dinner Coffees 

Bouillon Cups 


Also 


Chocolate Sets 
Breakfast and Tea Sets 
Oyster Plates 
Also for the bedroom in Bureau Sets 
and Water Sets. 


Glass Ware 


from Carlsbad and Vienna; in gilt and 
Webb’s English Rock Crys- 


tal in sets or separately. 


Jones, MeDuffee & Stratton Co. 


120 Franklin Street 
Corner Federal. 


Street cars marked Federal Street may be taken from 
either railway terminal to the door. 


“White Mountain” 
Refrigerators. 


* White Mountain” 
Refrigerators easi- 
ly a the high- 
est ion in the 
refrigerator world. 
They stand for all 
that is best in re- 
frigerators and 
refrigeration. They 
are dry, clean, 
cleanable, pure, 
economical, ¢ on- 
venient, roomy, 
durabie, sanitary 
to the utmost de- 
gree and cold as 
an iceberg. 


MAINE MANUFACTURING co, 


Nashua, N. H. 























WESTERN CANADA 


LANDS 


POSSESS GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 
The man having a large family, 
b meng A king t sone. and, in a, any one 
who eo ‘or a home, cannot do 

than ‘make inquiry regarding the 


Free Homestead Lands 
of Western Canada, for ite adaptability ¢ 
feral ising, cattle ae and mixed farm 

climate is highly spoken Gogtally. the F 

of Western Oanada me . The severa ae 
order are m while ‘ans observ 
ance of the Sabbath dag "is mont serictly y guarded. 

For Atlas, tes and other informati: 
apply to nearest ‘Buthorized Canadian Covernanent 
Web or to 


D. SCOTT, Sup’t of Immigration, OTTAWA, CANADA. 


For S. S. TEACHERS 


Parishes Who Want to Know 
3 Cents per copy 


of Eight 25 Cents per dozen 
The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON — 
All the 


BEECHER?’S ®micriax: vor 
tess BOOKS 
The. eae Dewy 


New York © 








Little 


Chicago 
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Woodburys faci 


‘gives a ‘complexion of ‘exquisite purity. I 
* rejuvenated—takes. on it look of new health wi 

> fresh, fiir, smooth, Get it, Delightfal for toilet a 
a third. of 4 centary 14 








presents 


are 
reviewed 


it is always a gratification to find that the present of silver 
plate bears the well-known trade-mark— 


“1847 ROGERS BROS” 


It is an indication of good taste on the part of the giver, 
and it carries an assurance of quality that cannot be dis- 
puted or excelled. 

Many pieces of “1847 ROGERS BROS.”’ ware that have fig- 
ured as wedding gifts have been used in the celebration of 
the golden anniversary. é 

From the long service that it gives, this brand has come 
to be known as ‘‘Silver Plate that Wears."’ 

This brand ofsilver plate was first madein 1847. Patterns 
now made include all useful articles so that odd pieces 
already in your possession may be matched, allowing com- 
pletion of sets at your convenience. Itis the most famous 
of all silverware, and is sold by leading dealers. Send for 
our new catalogue ** R-65.”’ 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


( P i Silver Co., § 2e: 
New York. Curcaco, (Iaternational Silver Co., Successor) Ha wizon, CamaDa. 

















When you Travel 


a Call on us 


For your Railway and Steamship Tickets, your Pullman 
Berths and Parlor Car Seats, your Steamer Stateroom 
Checks, and for all desired information. As 


AUTHORIZED AGENTS 
of the Boston and Albany; the Boston and Maine; the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford; and the Principal 
Railway and Steamship Lines, we are 
FULLY PREPARED 

to meet all the demands of individual and independent 
travelers, whether your desired journey is one of a few 
days’ duration, or a tour of thousands of miles and 
covering months of time. 


Weekly tours to St. Louis during 
the Exposition, first party leaves April 28 
for the opening. 

Personally conducted tours to Alaska, 
Yellowstone Park, California, Europe and 


Eustern Resorts. 


Send for our circulars and condensed guide. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CoO., 
306 WASHINGTON ST., “sit, to Old south 
BOSTON © 


SPRING PUBLICATIONS 





JOHN A. ANDREW 


By HENRY G. PEARSON 
Two vols., with Photogravure Portraits. $5.00 net. Postage, 35 cts. 


The complete authoritative life of the famous war Governor 
of Massachusetts. The author has had free access to all 
public and private records and letters and has produced an 
able and thorough biography. 


ESSAYS FOR THE DAY 


By THEODORE T. MUNGER 
Crown 8vo, $1.00 net. Postage, 11 cents. 
Stimulating essays on religious and literary questions of 
the day by the author of ‘‘On the Threshold.”” A paper of 
much significance to church-goers is that on ‘*‘ The Church ; 
Some Immediate Questions.’’ 


wage My 





A COUNTRY INTERLUDE 
By HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE 
12mo, $1.25. 


“‘It is a sweet and sunny story, gracefully told, with senti- 
ment pure and true, and glints of relieving humor—a book with 


which to pass an hour of restful recreation.”—N. Y. Times. 





‘HIGH NOON. 


By ALICE BBOWN 
12mo, $1.50. 


Twelve varied and entertaining stories in Miss Brown’s 
characteristic and brilliant style. Humor, pathos, revenge, 
are handled with a skillful touch beguiling the reader from 
page to page. 


WITH THE BIRDS IN MAINE 
By OLIVE THORNE MILLER 
16mo, $1.10 net. Postage, 10 cents. 
‘** She has written the best bird books obtainable—her style 
combining a detailed knowledge of her subjects, coupled with a 


poetic vision and a graceful literary style.””—St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 







































At all Bookstores 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Publishers 

















